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(How 3 simple letters are about to 


Yes, we have a new name. 

But, more importantly, we have become an even 
more powerful ally for investors, providing them with 
personalized investment service. 

PaineWebber's success has been built on 
relationships. 

By taking the time to understand your needs and 
goals, our Financial Advisors can help you make 
investment decisions that are customized for you- 
not you and 10,000 other investors. 

As UBS PaineWebber, we are more equipped than 
ever to make that relationship even more powerful. 

Why is this union between UBS and PaineWebber 
destined to work? 

Because we are, at heart, two complementary 
organizations. Like us, UBS-one of the world's 
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premier financial services firms, based in 
Switzerland-has always placed the highest 
value on the bonds between Financial Advisors 
and clients. 

We both have recognized reputations for being 
prudent managers of our own capital—and that of 
our clients. 

And we both believe that you build business 
by being great collaborators. 

In essence: Our name may be changing, 
but our relationship-based philosophy isn't. 

Organizationally, we are now a part of 
UBS Warburg, a division of UBS recognized as 
a world leader in research. 

What does this mean to our clients and 
Financial Advisors? 
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make a world of difference to investors.) 


They will now access research from UBS 
Warburg, whose presence extends to six of the 
world’s seven continents. Analysts from PaineWebber 
have now joined the UBS Warburg team, increasing 
our roster of analysts from 60 to 600, covering 
4000 companies. 

As well, UBS PaineWebber clients will benefit 
from an abundance of new products and services, 
including access to UBS Warburg's expertise in global 
securities, structured risk management products and 
foreign exchange. 

Over the last two decades, a hallmark of 
PaineWebber's success has been our thematic 
approach to investing, conceived and driven by our 
top-ranked Investment Strategy Group. They, too, will 
now operate under the UBS Warburg banner. 


For our Financial Advisors and clients, this 
news has very positive implications. 

It not only underscores UBS PaineWebber's 
continued commitment to the long-term value of 
research excellence-it signifies the dramatic new 
breadth of insight our Financial Advisors and clients 
have access to. 

New resources. New capabilities. New strength. 
All flowing into what is the lifeblood of our new 
company-the relationships between each individual 
client and their Financial Advisor. 

Yes, our name is now UBS PaineWebber. 

And the real evidence of change will emerge in the 
powerful new ways we can earn more “thank you's” 
from investors who seek personalized investment 
solutions. 
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Phobias 


You are not alone—50 
million Americans suffer 
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cures for every trauma 
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Another Hail of 
Bullets in Georgia 


» On Dec. 


2000, Derwin 


suburban Atlanta county of 
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DeKalb, was as: 


_ Brown, sheriff-elect of the 
; 
| 
. | walked up his drivewé 


issinated as he 


The 


( killing stunned the country. And 


_ asa TIME In Depth story 
showed in February, many people might have 


wanted Brown dead. Then, on Sunday, March 


18, another shoot-out left one person dead— 


and a lot more people got nervous. 


By TIMOTHY ROCHE 


N SUNDAY MORNING, IN 
River Lake Estates, 
former sheriff's deputy 
Patrick Cuffy stood in 
his front yard, talking to a 
friend, when a red truck drove 
up. So did a black Ford 
Excursion, then a grayish 
Taurus. Armed with assault- 
style semiautomatics, a posse 
of men leaped out. They 
rushed Cuffy and his friend, 
* Dania Hewitt, who had a 
2 gun of his own. A loud 
argument was followed 
2 by seven seconds of 
4 rapid gunfire. Children 
é playing nearby dived 
8 behind bushes as the 
5 men exchanged 59 
2 shots. By the time it was 
, over, one gunman was 
= wounded and another 
é fatally shot. Neighbors 
¢ returned from church to see 
? Cuffy led away in handcuffs. 


ELECTED > 
THOMAS BROWN 


SHERIFF 


Appointed after Derwin's 
murder, he won last week's 
special election by a landslide 





















Cuffy, 35, had attracted 
police attention long before 
the Sunday shoot-out. He had 


been deputy to Sidney Dorsey, 


the sheriff whom Derwin 
Brown defeated in a bitter 
fight last year. (Cuffy was also 
employed by Dorsey’s private 
security firm.) Once, during 
the campaign, Brown told 
aides he had seen Cuffy 


lurking in a dark suv, 


shadowing him as 

he discussed 
corruption in the 
DeKalb jail with a 
county official. Cuffy was 
one of 38 employees that 
the reform-minded Brown 
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planned to fire once he took 
office. Cuffy had doubled his 
take-home pay to $90,000 by 
filing excessive overtime and 
had been accused of various 
infractions, including 
mistreating inmates at the jail, 
recklessly driving a sheriffs 
cruiser and disrespectfully 
polishing his boots with sheets 
at a hospital where he left an 
inmate alone. 

Cuffy’s friends say they 
have been questioned by 
detectives about his alibi on 
Dec. 15—that he was at home 
with two men who stopped by 
to talk about a business deal. A 
woman who lives in Cuffy’s 
home has been repeatedly 
questioned, even during a 
vacation in Florida. At the 
same time, investigators have 
pressed Dorsey associates for 
information, searching the 
home of Paul Skyers, another 
of the defeated incumbent's 
security-firm employees. Police 


ARRESTED > 
PATRICK CUFFY 


EX-SHERIFF'S DEPUTY 


His lawyer expects him to be 
indicted in the murder probe, 
but his only charge so far: 
tampering with evidence 


have also searched Cuffy’s 
home, where they found a 
9-mm handgun, two boxes of 
ammunition, a pawn receipt 
for a gun, a recommendation 
letter from Dorsey, and Cuffy’s 
passport. But they have not 
labeled Cuffy—or anyone—a 
suspect. Nor have they found 
the semiautomatic weapon 
used to kill Derwin Brown, a 
weapon very similar to the guns 
in Sunday’s shoot-out. Still, 
they have filed obstruction-of- 
justice charges against Cuffy’s 
roommate David Ramsey and 
another Dorsey loyalist, 
Melvin Walker, for allegedly 
misleading investigators about 
Cuffy’s alibi. Within days of 
those arrests, the armed men 
descended on Cuffy’s home. He 
says they came to kill him. He 
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escaped injury, while Hewitt 
was shot in the legs and feet in 
the fire fight, which ended with 
the gunmen’s speeding away. 
Police have charged Hewitt 
with murder in the death of 
Jeffery (Nigel) George, whose 
body was dumped a mile away 
at John Truelove Park. The 
other gunmen escaped. Why 
was Cuffy arrested? Police have 
charged him with tampering 
with evidence because he 
picked up Hewitt’s gun, which 
was lying on the street, and 
carried it inside his house 
before police arrived. Cuffy 
insists that Hewitt opened fire 
in self-defense. 

In the 
meantime, 












DeKalb County finally has a 
sheriff. A special election last 
Tuesday gave the office to 
interim sheriff Thomas Brown 
(no relation to Derwin Brown), 
who took 81% of the vote in a 
field of seven candidates. At his 
victory party, Thomas Brown’s 
security cordon was as thick as 
a President's. Derwin Brown’s 
widow Phyllis, who wants to 
open a youth club in her slain 
husband's honor, says that since 
the shoot-out, she and her family 
have applied for gun permits. 
Says Ron Brown, her brother- 
in-law: “Obviously, people are 
getting nervous somewhere. 
The walls are starting to shake 
a little bit, and people are 
getting more desperate.” —With 
reporting by Anne Berryman and 
Mike Billips/Decatur 
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COLLAR 


Your puppy’s first collar should be made of 
lightweight nylon or leather that can be 


adjusted for size 


GROOMING 
Have the correct supplies ready 
for your breed so you can 
begin a grooming routine 
with your puppy 
immediately 


FEEDING 
Young puppies 
need highly digestible food 
at least three times a day until 
their food requirements begin 
to level off 
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LEARN HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR NEW PUPPY 


Puppies don’t come with directions, but proper 
diet, exercise and veterinary care are a good place to start. 
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HEWING 


Give your puppy 





safe chew toys 

such as rawhide 
bones and hard 
rubber toys 
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TEETH 
After four months your 

puppy may have teething 
troubles similar to human 

ae babies as his permanent 
teeth grow in 


DIET 

Puppies need up to 
twice the nutrition 
that adult dogs 
need to support 
their normal 
growth and 
development 





CONGRATULATIONS ON 
YOUR NEW PUPPY! 

Raising a puppy is a lot of fun, but it's a 
lot of work too. Your efforts will be 
worth the love, loyalty and companion- 


ship you receive in return 


START OFF 

ON THE 

RIGHT PAW 

Be prepared with the 
basic necessities before 
you bring your puppy 
home—such as a col 
lar, leash, food and 
water bowls, grooming 
supplies and chew toys 


Make your house safe for your newcomer 


by moving houseplants, poisonous house- 


hold items and electrical cords out of 


your puppy's reach 





TRAINING TIME 

Well-behaved dogs don't just “happen’ 
They need direction and training, along 
with love and attention. Consistency 
praise and patience are the keys to suc 
cess during this important stage. Be con 
sistent with your commands 
as well as your actions 
Praise your puppy every 
time he does something 
right, and be patient when 


he makes mistakes 


ALL WORK AND NO 
PLAY MAKES SPOT A 
DULL PUPPY 

It's essential that all puppies 
have a space to play. Use playtime to 
build up friendship and loyalty with your 
puppy, and to reinforce training lessons 


Play gives your puppy exercise, and 


teaches social interaction with humans 





and with other dogs. (Your vet can tell 
you when your puppy is ready to go out 
in public—usually two weeks after his 


first vaccination.) 


CELEBRATE YOUR 

PUPPY’S LIFE 

In only one year your puppy will have 
matured into an active adult dog, 

with different physical and nutritional 
needs. Starting him off right early on 

will help him live a healthy life for 


years to come 











Okay, so the way you talk to your puppy probably isn't all that sophisticated. Fortunately, what you feed him 
in his critical first year can be. Purina O.N.E” brand Puppy Formula was developed by veterinarians and expert 
pet nutritionists. When you feed your puppy Purina O.N.E., you can be sure your growing puppy is getting 
all the extra protein, calcium and minerals he needs to support proper growth. And since it's 100% complete 


and balanced for the best nutrition possible, there's no better way to feed your great new relationship 


How GREAT RELATIONSHIPS ARE FED” 


©2001 Ralston Purina Company www. purinaone.com 
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Rethinking the SATs 

é4\nstead of creative thinkers, we 
are producing anxious test takers. 


Teachers are teaching to the test, 
it’s clear, and it’s epidemic.7? 








THE MOVE BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
fornia and other institutions to reduce 
the importance placed on the sats is ad- 
mirable [EDUCATION, March 12]. These 
schools realize that great students are not 
necessarily great test takers. Although 
the sats are designed to measure verbal 
and math skills and indicate one’s inher- 
ent ability, a number cannot truly define 
a person's intelligence. Innate ability un- 
doubtedly plays a role in success, but hard 
work is just as important. For colleges to 
see what a student has to offer, they must 
look beyond test scores and into the realm 
of the unquantifiable. 
RYAN PENNING 
Rocky River, Ohio 


YOU ASKED, “DO WE WANT A SOCIETY THAT 
rewards genes? Are we afraid of what 
kind of society that may be?” The U.S. is 
that society now. We reward the genes 
of physical beauty, musical and artistic 
talent, and athletic ability with fame, 
fortune and special treatment. The only 
genetic gift that we do not reward on its 
own merits is intelligence. In fact, we try 
our best to be politically correct by say- 
ing intelligence is not genetic. 
LEE T. MARCH 
Joplin, Mo. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, WHEN I TOOK THE SATS, 

you showed up on a Saturday morning 

and took the test. To prep, you made sure 
you didn’t stay out late on Friday night. 

DAVE HAUGHEY 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


IT IS IRONIC THAT WE FIND OURSELVES 
questioning the fairness and usefulness 
of the sats at a time when state-required 
competency exams are popping up all 
over. In these state exams, I see the same 
test-prep problems, bias, racial gaps, 
memorization and the same testing ma- 
nia that we fault the sats for. State- 
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required competency exams can cause 
even more pressure and greater conse- 
quences, since in many states these tests 
are a requirement for graduation, the 
hurdle students must pass before they 
find out what college they will get into 
based on their sats. 
SARAH CHOU 
Los Altos, Calif. 


THE SATS MAY NOT BE PERFECT, BUT 
colleges need something besides high 
school transcripts to evaluate students. 
Two schools at which I taught were rife 
with grade inflation. Now I teach in col- 
lege, and after a couple of weeks it’s ob- 
vious to me which students’ high school 
grades were fudged. They usually re- 
ceive poor college grades and often end 
up dropping out because they can’t han- 
dle the work. No, the sats aren't perfect, 
but to admit students solely on the basis of 
grades earned in secondary school would 
turn into an unqualified disaster. 
CANDACE MURDOCK 
Rome, Ga. 


HOW CAN A SINGLE TEST THAT ISN’T EVEN 
based on school curriculums count for so 
much? The smartest thing to do would 
be to give the sats less value. But some of 
the “alternatives” to the sats unhinged 
my jaws. I believe that knowing mathe- 
matical formulas is still more reasonable 
for a standardized test than constructing 
Lego robots or writing cartoon captions. 
KAREN CHENG 

Plano, Texas 


>> Several sharp-eyed readers questioned 
the oddly numbered SAT scores of some of 
the famous folks we listed (Ben Stein, 
1573; George W. Bush, 1206; Al Gore, 
1335), noting that SAT numbers today are 
rounded off to the nearest 10. The College 
Board began to round off test scores only 
in 1970. 














Drawing Lessons from Hebron 


I WAS DISAPPOINTED TO SEE JOE SACCO’S 
comic-strip interpretation of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict as personified in the 
West Bank town of Hebron [Wor .p, 
March 12]. While I appreciate the artis- 
tic and journalistic value of Sacco’s piece, 
I believe that the cartoon medium only 
serves to make light of the serious cir- 
cumstances in Israel. No foreign car- 
toonist can begin to accurately portray 
the situation. TiME has failed to respect 
the gravity of the situation. 
ZACHARY M. BENJAMIN 
Tampa, Fla. 


BY FAILING TO LIVE WITH THE SETTLERS 
in the same way he did with the Pales- 
tinians, Sacco presented a simplistic and 
biased view of a complicated and diffi- 
cult situation. He deprived both himself 
and TIMe’s readers of the opportunity to 
gain a deeper insight into the tragic cir- 
cumstances faced by all parties involved. 
MICHELLE EHRICH 

Westfield, N.J. 


>> About two dozen of you objected to Joe 
Sacco’s artistic rendering of the mood in 
Hebron, but we received a few commenda- 
tions. “Sacco’s innovative approach to 
journalism is a way to engage readers and 
allow them to visualize clearly the entire is- 
sue,” wrote a Los Angeles reader. A TIME 
reader in Monroe, Conn., got pretty color- 
ful himself: “Even the most highly educat- 
ed readers may dive into this piece with the 
kind of youthful fervor they remember 
when buying the latest Archie comic book, 
though the West Bank is far from 
Riverdale, and you won't find Archie, Betty 
and Veronica living there.” 


Bush Pitches His Tax Plan 


1 AM GROWING TIRED OF SEEING PRESI- 
dent Bush running around the U.S. seek- 
ing support for his irresponsible program 
to cut income taxes [NATION, March 12]. 
He keeps smiling and saying it is the tax- 
payers’ money and should be returned to 
the people. But the government's huge 
debts are certainly the people’s debts. 
The first priority should be to use our 
money to pay down the debt. 
Bit H. HAMILTON 
Pocono Summit, Pa. 


BUSH AND THE REPUBLICANS ARE DOING 
a lot of posturing about the tax cut. Since 
40% of the cut would go to the richest 
1%, how would it be good for the econo- 
my and help working families? Distrib- 
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ute the reduction evenly among working 
people so it will significantly affect 99% 
of us. Imagine what a family could do 
with $20,000 (make a down payment on 
a new house, buy a car, pay college tu- 
ition, purchase a computer). We'll call it 
“trickle-up economics.” 
Davip LUHR 
Cary, N.C. 


Corrections 
OUR STORY ON DELAYS IN GETTING A 
mammogram [MEDICINE, March 12] re- 


ferred to Senator Tom Harkin “of Idaho.” 
Harkin is from Iowa. 


IN OUR REPORT ON COLLEGES THAT ARE 
spurning the sats [EDUCATION, March 
12], we said the University of Massachu- 
setts at Amherst is among those review- 
ing admissions criteria. The school de- 
emphasized reliance on the sats in 
January, and already gives more weight to 
high school grade-point averages in eval- 
uating students for admission. 


A STORY LISTING CONTROVERSIAL PAR- 
dons issued by President Clinton [Na- 
TION, Feb. 26] included that of Howard 
Mechanic. We said he lobbed a cherry 
bomb at police during a 1970 demonstra- 
tion at St. Louis University. The protest 
took place at Washington University in 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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for more trees. 






For $25 you can breathe new life 
into this precious resource. 

Trees are the Chesapeake Bay's natural 
filtering system, but in the last 20 years alone, 
we've lost a million acres of Bay-area forest to 
development. But there's a way you can help. 
Trees keep polluted runoff 
GLOBAL from reaching the Bay, 


REQLEAT cleaning the water for fish, 
2000 


birds, and other wildlife. 
Our Global ReLeaf 2000 
campaign is planting 1 million trees for 
the Chesapeake Bay. Your $25 will 
plant 25 hard-working, Bay-saving 
trees. Call 800/545-TREE, mail 
us a check, or visit our website: 
www.americanforests.org. 
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It's amazing what grows 
when you plant a tree. 












AMERICAN FORESTS 
PO. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 















inside homeshoppingnetwork-com you'll now find 
a microsoft and intel e-commerce solution. 


because they knew that if they didn't get to market quickly. 
they didn't need to worry about getting there at all- 
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Demand rises and falls in the retail world at Internet speed. 
So if your e-commerce site is open 24/7? you need a reliable and 

scalable platform. And you need it quick. That's why HSN-com 

chose to switch from the Sun Solaris platform to the Microsoft Bs 


Web solution platform and Intel’-based servers. The result? They Microsoft’ intel ; 


got to market in only six weeks. 


Detailed information on some of the thousands of other companies who have turned to Microsoft and Intel is available at wew-sicrosoft-conm ecommerce. 
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Linoleum Rugs 
PRODUCT Portable mats and other hot uses of the tacky old flooring 


HOW IT STARTED The 'SOs-design rage spurred inventive young 


artists in California to kitsch up 


JUDGMENT CALL Wacky, but way sharp. What's next, AstroTurf? 


ITH EAMES CHAIRS AND 
bark-cloth drapes com- 
ing back into vogue, it 
was only a matter of 
time before linoleum floors 
joined the retro-design boom. 
MTV's offices in Santa Monica, 
Calif., are covered with the stuff, 
while Jack Nicholson, Ted Dan- 
son and Phil Collins have all had 
intricate hand-cut floors inlaid | 
at their homes by Hollywood de- 
signer Laurie Crogan. The tacky 
old sheeting product has also 
been refashioned into modern 








“linoleum rugs.” They were 
born in L.A. a few years back, 
when abstract painter Christo- 
pher Stearns decided to cover 
up his apartment’s ugly kitchen 
with portable mats rather than 
install permanent flooring. He 
chose linoleum for its high 
kitsch factor as well as its 
unique feel. 

“I liked the idea of being 
somewhat irreverent with this 
institutional, quasi-industrial, 
Everyman material,” Stearns 
explains. “And because it’s 
made from cork dust, 
it has a surprisingly 
pliable _ plushness.” 
Along with marketing 
partner M. Dwight 
Freeman, he launched 
Westling Design, of- 
fering his durable, 
handmade creations 
in bold grid, dot and 
zigzag patterns that re- 
call art by Mondrian, 
Kandinsky and Esch- 
er. They're not cheap— 
priced at around $40 
per sq. ft., a 6-ft. by 
8-ft. area rug costs 
nearly $2,000. But 
just think of all those 
hours you'll save on 


A L E R T 


Church Retailing 





Houses of worship opening franchise restaurants 
and other businesses on church grounds 


Pastors were looking for ways of reaching 
out to congregants and luring in new ones 


A burger and benediction—supersize it 


n the steel-mill town of Munster, Ind., members of the 
Family Christian Center don’t have to go very far to order 
a tall vanilla latte or a grande café mocha. The church has 
opened a Starbucks right in its lobby. The coffee bar, above, 
part of the church’s Heavenly Grounds Café & Bookstore, 
doesn't sell much coffee—about 200 cups a week—but 
that’s not the point. “It tears down walls and the perception 
that church is stuffy and cold,” says Melodye Munsey, 
co-pastor (with her husband Steve) of the 6,000-member 
nondenominational church. “People can come in, relax and be 
with their friends in a wholesome and positive atmosphere.” 
Family Christian is just one of several churches around 
the country that are starting businesses in an effort to make 
houses of worship more inviting. In Wells, Maine, the 
Messiah Christian Church has opened a fitness center, with 
memberships selling for $300 a year. And Houston's 
Brentwood Baptist Church will open a McDonald's in July, part 
of a new lifelong-learning center located next to the church. 
The burger joint, complete with a drive-through window, will 
be jointly owned by the church and one of its members. It 
will be managed by the church. “It’s a holistic approach to 
reaching people,” says the Rev. Joe Samuel Ratliff, pastor of 
the 10,000-member Baptist congregation. “We're trying to 
help people not only spiritually but physically, emotionally 


vacuuming. and economically.” Fries with that? —By Michelle McCalope 
—By Jeffrey Ressner 
Beyond Collagen 
ith age comes wisdom. PRODUCT Restylane, to plump lips and smooth out wrinkles reactions, Restylane is 
And with wisdom come HOW IT STARTED The aaarch for a cudekn.Bc cninkle (relatively side effect-free. 
smarter ways to hide your veel bina tery oooh ceratee Srecroat paaaad The bulk of users so far have 
age. The newest way to CALE SRR Sy SORTS a cd SAIS EE Sl SIS astern am 
keep up appearances: injections  ;UDGMENT CALL Not FDA approved, socaveatemptor § where winning rave 
of Restylane, or hyaluronic acid. beni teebremebiwaery tena hs miata devine wn reviews. But Americans eager to try 
. it should be careful. For now, the 
E U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
* has approved hyaluronic acid only 





5 for use in cataract surgery. 
5 Through a loophole known as off- 
3 cosmetic 
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44Well, it has made us 
forget the earthquake all 
of a sudden. 77 
DICK CONWAY, 
Seattle-based economist, 
on Boeing's decision to move 
its headquarters out of the city 





ééit ranks right up there 
with static cling. 7? 


MITCH MCCONNELL, 
Republican Senator 

from Kentucky, on 
Americans’ concerns over 
campaign-finance reform 
McConnell opposes new 
campaign-spending rules 


44 Handgun control— 
we better think that policy 
through again in light 
of this. 77 
DONALD REGAN, 
then Treasury Secretary, 
to other top officials 
following the 1981 
assassination attempt on 
Ronald Reagan, according to 
newly published transcripts 


ééHe said he is a big fan 
of Israel. 77 


ARIEL SHARON, 

Israeli Prime Minister, after a 
meeting with Michael Jackson 
during Sharon’s U.S. visit 





WINNER §S 


SENATOR JOHN MCCAIN 

Not since New Hampshire 

has Arizona's maverick reformer 
enjoyed the spotlight so much 
MIR 
Plagued space station finally 


gets it right, ending its tenure 
with a safe crash into the Pacific 


BART SIMPSON 
Cartoon boy may have sex in 
future film. Don’t have a cow— 
it's still on the drawing board 


AMBERT—AP 
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IN THE CROSS HAIRS By turns stoic and contrite, Commander Scott Waddle 
P faced harsh questioning while testifying on the fatal capsizing of a Japanese trawler 
ee ikeetee Raster ee by the sub under his command. He could get a court-martial and jail time 





Wall Street not buoyed by Fed’s 
rate cut. Chief's reputation may 


prove as vulnerable as the Dow 


YURI USHAKOV 

Is cold front returning to D.C.? 
Russ ambassador told to send 
50 “diplomats” (spies?) home 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Bush objects, Your Honor, and 
ends group's role in vetting 
fed-judge appointments 
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JUSTICE 


In Saudi Bombing Case, a 
Legal Feud Goes Public 


PROSECUTORS IN THE U.S. ATTORNEY'S 
office in Washington last week blasted FB1 
Director LOUIS FREEH and JOHN 
ASHCROFT’S Justice Department over a 
new wrinkle in the probe of the 1996 
Khobar Towers bombing in Saudi Arabia. 
After poy decided to yank the 
investigation from outgoing U.S. Attorney 
WILMA LEWIS and give it to prosecutors in 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office in the Eastern 
District of Virginia, Lewis steamed that the 
move was “the latest gambit in an ongoing 
effort by Director Freeh to move this case 
from this office, which would not accede 
to his demands as to how the case should 
be prosecuted.” Freeh and Lewis have 
long battled over how to proceed in the 
probe of the truck bombing at the military 


Bomb crater at Khobar Towers; 19 were killed in '96 


barracks that killed 19 U.S. airmen. 
Sources in Lewis’ camp say some in the 
FBI have pushed to move too aggressively, 
given the wispiness of the evidence. FBI 
officials counter that the issue was a lack 
of support from Lewis’ office, but lawyers 
familiar with the case dismiss bureau 
complaints as a power play. Said one: 
“Freeh wanted to be both the investigator 
and the prosecutor.” —By Viveca Novak 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington 





Memo to White House 
Staff: You WILL Kick Back 


THOSE WHO HAVE WORKED WITH WHITE 
House strategist KARL ROVE can’t say 
when he last took a 
vacation. Even gripped 
by a severe cold during 
the campaign, Rove 
was hooting into his 
headset. But this week 
the political guru will 
enjoy some R. and R. 
in Florida. He has little 


Rove to rove 
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choice. This is a relaxed and productive 
White House (Damn it!), and chief of staff 
ANDY CARD wants it to stay that way. 
Top-level staff members—most of whom 
lost their postelection break to the Florida 
fiasco—are being told they must take time 
off. Card needles his staff members daily, 
insisting they submit vacation schedules 
as proof that they are headed for the 
BarcaLounger. The forced march has 
turned some victims downright mawkish. 
“It’s wonderful,” says press secretary ARI 
FLEISCHER, who will attend the New York 
Yankees’ opening day. “It’s human. It’s 
normal.” Next: enforced yoga? —By James 
Carney and John F. Dickerson/Washington 





MAD LAMBS 


Why Are These Sheep 
Headed to Slaughter? 


THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IS 
not taking any chances that Europe’s 
mad-cow disease will get a hoofhold here. 
This week the uspa will destroy 360 
Vermont sheep, even though the agency 
does not know for sure that the animals 
have the disease—and may not know for 
two years. The sheep were imported from 
Europe in 1996. In 1998 the uspa placed 
them in quarantine after learning they 
may have consumed contaminated feed. 
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Last July four of the 
animals developed 
transmissible spongiform 
encephalopathy, a class of 
diseases that includes mad 
cow. Within days, the 
USDA issued an emergency 
order to acquire the 
animals. But the owners 
went to court, claiming, correctly, that the 
uspaA could not distinguish between mad 
cow and scrapie, a threat to sheep but not 
humans. A federal appeals court ruled 
against the shepherds this month, and last 
week the flocks were seized. Why does it 
take so long to determine if they have 
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ures as eo Se 
5 Years in prison those 
caught selling 2,750 grams 


of the drug ecstasy must 
serve, according to current guidelines 





5 Years in prison offenders would serve 
for selling 200 grams of the drug if 
newly proposed guidelines are enacted 


95 Rank of upNn’s Tuesday-night movie 
Hot Boyz among all prime-time shows 
watched the week of March 12-18 


107 Rank of Nsc’s Saturday XFL 
game, the lowest rating of a prime-time 
show on a major network since 1987 


1992 Year the Pentagon 


upgraded a computer 
system to prevent 
overspending on items under $2,500 


$409 Amount the Pentagon spent 


last year on a sink that should have cost 
$39, because the computer system 
checked only one vendor 





in U.S. elementary and 
high schools, topping the 
record set in 1971 





20 Percentage of today’s school- 
children with a foreign-born parent 


808 HAMBLY FOR TIME 


Sources: New York Times (2); AP.. New York Daily News; AP., 
Project on Government Oversight; U.S. Census Bureau; L.A. Times 





9 been infected? The only 
2 way to confirm TSE is 

2 either by symptoms or by 
2 autopsy of the animals’ 

3 brains. The problem is 
®' that the agent responsible 
* for TSE is still unknown. 
The best way to learn 


A baaad situation for 30 dozen sheep whether an animal is 


infected is to inoculate brain material into 
a healthy lab mouse, then monitor the 
mouse to see if it gets sick, a process that 
can drag on interminably for all 
concerned. —By Dick Thompson/ 
Washington. With reporting by Alice Park 
and Elaine Rivera/New York 


1. WARMUP/CARDIO 
Run, treadmill or elliptical machine 
(Run: 3-5 miles at 7.5-8 min. pace) 
About 30 min., 4 days a week 





4. BENCH INCLINE 


SETS: 1-3 REPS: 10 WEIGHT: 100-120 Ibs. 


5. FLYS (not shown) 


SETS: 1-3 REPS: 10 WEIGHT: 20-25 Ibs. 


3. CURLS 6. BENCH PRESS (not shown) SETS:1 REPS: 30 


SETS:3  REPS:10 WEIGHT:50,60,70 lbs. SETS:1-3 REPS:10 WEIGHT: 155 Ibs. 








7. LAT PULLDOWNS 


WEIGHT: 135-155 Ibs. 


7 Steps to a Buff Presidential Bod (in 4 Years or Less) 


AY WHAT YOU WILL ABOUT GEORGE W. 
S Bush, the man does a serious work- 

out. He is a fitness fanatic even on the 
road, as these photos taken during the 
campaign show. While he was Governor, 
Dubya’s favorite place to throw the steel 
around was the University of Texas gym, 
overseen by strength and conditioning 


DAILY BUGLE 


DOW ENTERS 
KOALA BEAR 


TERRITORY 


STOCKS | KS WAY DOWN UNDER 
Brokers suggest 
putting your 


in eucalyptus 


coach Jeff (Mad Dog) Madden. “He 
showed up in a full sweat,” for a 60-to-90- 
min. regimen with “a lot of dumbbell 
work—an athlete’s workout,” says Mad 
Dog. And what focus. While a gunman 
outside 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue was 
taking potshots at the People’s House, 
Bush soldiered on, “working out in the 


DAILY BUGLE 


DOW NOT AS BAD 
AS ‘POOH BEAR’ 
MARKET OF ‘29 


PEOPLE KILLED FOR HONEY 


It was so bad 
E 3 ehtin were 
ing to 
Fee EX~) live in trees 


Ae 





Don Asmussen for TIME 


residence,” reported press secretary Ari 
Fleischer at the time. With his training 
equipment installed in the White House, 
the President takes time nearly every day 
to feel the burn. We asked Fleischer to get 
details of the regimen from the Boss him- 
self. Americans can sleep at night knowing 
our leader can kick any other leader's butt. 


DAILY BUGLE 


ANALYSTS 
PREDICT 
‘BAYER MARKET’ 


ASPIRIN STOCK IS WAY UP 
The economy 
is saved 
from a giant 

==) headache 
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CONNECT NOW: GET A $100 REBATE ON A PALM Vilx HANDHELD. 


Now if you commit to a year’s service, you can get a $100 credit on the wireless 
Palm™ VIlx handheld. Discover how easy it is to get connected to work with applications 
beyond email, like Travelocity, Fidelity and MapQuest.com. Customize your favorite 
wireless web content with the MyPalm”™ portal. Stop by a retailer today to find out how 


you can take the Internet almost anywhere. All for a new low price. Simply amazing. Simply Palm 
palm.com 
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maps, 
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HIRED. BOBBY KNIGHT, 60, preternatu- 
rally boorish and abusive basketball 
coach who was dismissed from Indiana 
University last September, after 29 
years of service, for grabbing a stu- 
dent by the arm and violating a zero- 
tolerance behavior policy; as new head 
coach at Texas Tech, despite a faculty- 
written petition objecting to his ap- 
pointment; in Lubbock, Texas. 


HOSPITALIZED. BILL JOHNSON, 40, Olym- 
pic downhill-skiing champion in 1984 
and the first American man to win a 
World Cup downhill race; in a coma af- 
ter crashing face-first on icy slopes at 
about 45 m.p.h.; in Whitefish, Mont. 
Johnson was attempting to stage a come- 
back and remake the Olympic team 17 
years after winning gold in Sarajevo. 


= DIED. JOHN PHILLIPS, 65, 
founder of the 1960s hip- 
pie rock/folk band the 
Mamas and the Papas, in- 
novator of the California 
sound and writer of such 


as the 1966 chart topper California 
Dreamin’ and Monday, Monday; of 
heart failure; in Los Angeles. Fol- 

lowing a brief reign atop the 

charts, the group split up in 1968 after 
Phillips’ then wife and bandmate Mi- 
chelle had an affair with fellow band 
member Denny Doherty. Phillips, a re- 
covered drug and alcohol user, received 
a liver transplant in 1992. 


SCREENSCENES 


intricate vocal harmonies ° 





MARIO PROTO—AP 





DIED. DAVID MCTAGGART, 68, passion- 
ate environmental crusader who found- 
ed Greenpeace International in 1979; in 
a head-on car crash; in the Umbrian 
countryside near Perugia, Italy. McTag- 


fiantly sailing his boat into 
a French nuclear test site 
at the Mururoa atoll in the 
South Pacific. 


YDIED. WILLIAM HANNA, 90, ground- 
breaking animator who, with partner 
Joseph Barbera, fathered such unfor- 
gettable characters as Scooby-Doo, 
Fred Flintstone, Tom and Jerry, and 
the Jetsons; in Los Angeles. In 1930, af- 
ter losing a construction engineering 
job, Hanna started composing music 
for cartoons; by 1937 he had begun 
his partnership with 

Barbera. Hanna- 
Barbera’s car- 
toon com- 
edy won 






















2. This picture 


gart inspired a worldwide | 
movement in 1972 by de- | 
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3. Federal agents 
demonstrates: seized a second 
a) Howlongittakes flock of Vermont 

4 trends to reach sheep because: 
Ostrich City a) They still couldn't 
_ b) Ostrich-pecking _ sleep after counting 
prevention the first flock 
c) Kraft’sEasy-Open _b) Sheep may have 
Ostrich™ mad-cow disease 
d) That ostriches c) Horses too heavy 
burytheirheadsin —_d) They had extra 
piles of pacifiers mint jelly 


team eight Emmys, including one for 
The Huckleberry Hound Show, the first 
given to an animated series. 


DIED. ROWLAND EVANS, 79, nationally 
syndicated columnist and _ television 
pundit; of cancer; in Washington. Over 
the years, Evans worked as a reporter 
for the Associated Press, the Wall Street 
Journal and the Chicago Sun-Times. In 
1963 he teamed with fellow journalist 
Robert Novak; the two 
subsequently penned 
joint columns, co-wrote 
several books and for 
nearly 20 years acted as 
hosts of a show on CNN. 





DIED. CHUNG JU YUNG, 85, industry titan 
who helped revive South Korea’s war- 
torn economy with his founding of the 
Hyundai Group; in Seoul. Chung, whose 
company’s cars and electronics 
embodied his country’s “eco- 
nomic miracle,” had seen 
his reputation tar- 
nished in recent 
years through debt, 
an inability to stream- 
line the firm in the face 
of the Asian financial cri- 
sis, and allegations of fraud 
and cronyism. Last year 
the Hyundai Group 
was splintered by two 
of his sons, who 
served as the com- 
pany’s co-chairmen. 








5. The 2002 


4, Boeing is leaving 

Seattle because: Winter Olympics 

a) 747s have no will feature as a 
will to fly since demonstration 
A-Rod left sport: 

b) Itcan now get a) Bridge 

Starbucks anywhere _b) Cuddling 

c) It wants to de- c) Team bribery 
centralize business __d) Polygamy 

CG) SOES CODEINE 9 scar cesiceessinsesscirenicoosinnses 
bring Boeing e-G '9-p ‘G-€ 
flowers anymore “Q-Z ‘P-T :SUaMSNV 


By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Randy Hartwell, Ellin Martens, Sora Song and Joel Stein 
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Mrs. George Watson 
John Singleton Copley 
1765, oil 


American Art on the Move 


The world's foremost collection of American art is coming your way 


When one door closes, another one often opens. The landmark 
Smithsonian American Art Museum is temporarily closed to restore 
its home, which Walt Whitman called “the noblest of Washington 
buildings.” The restored museum will reopen in 2004. Meanwhile, 

the Smithsonian American Art Museum presents more than 500 of 
its finest treasures in the most extensive art 
tour ever, Treasures to Go. Eight different 
exhibitions are crisscrossing America over 
the next three years. Watch for one near you. 


Young America: Treasures from the 
Smithsonian American Art Museum 


Portraits, still lifes, landscapes and everyday 
scenes of early American life reveal 

the democratic ideals and vision that 
shaped America as it evolved from a collec- 
tion of British colonies into an independent 
nation. American artists featured in Young 
America turned to this country’s new sub- 
jects to reveal traits considered distinctly 
American. Early colonial and Federal por- 
traits of prosperous merchants and states- 
men by such artists as John Singleton 
Copley show both an eagerness for refine- 
ment and a no-nonsense directness, while 
landscapes, such as Niagara Falls, captured 
the continent's breathtaking natural won- 
ders. Even luscious still lifes, which 
appealed to a rising middle-class taste for 
decorative display, echo the country’s sense 
of a promising future. From portraits of 
presidents to illustrations of Washington 
Irving’s modern folktales, watch the trans- 
formation of the colonies into nationhood unfold in Young America 
when it visits a museum in your town, 


With unrivaled collections, educational programs and research 
resources online, the Smithsonian American Art Museum has some- 
thing for everyone. If you can’t attend any of the one-of-a-kind exhibi- 
tions, don't despair. The next best thing to being there is exploring 
them online: AmericanArt.si.edu 


Treasures lo go 


Delivered by the Smithsonian American Art Museum 
and the Principal Financial Group 


Financial 
Group 


Treasures to Go 
touring 70 cities across 
the country, is coming 
to you. For more 





Here's the upcoming 
tour calendar 


Young America 

Columbus Museum 
of Art 

Columbus, Ohio 

Now through April 15 


Lure of the West 
Orlando Museum of Art 
Orlando, Florida 

April 14 - June 10, 2001 


American 
Impressionism 





Now through May 20 


The Gilded Age 

ris & B. Gerald Cantor 
Center for Visual Arts 
at Stanford University 

} d, California 

h 28 - June 17, 2001 











Scenes of 

American Life 

Frye Art Museum 
Seattle, Washington 
June 16 - Sept. 9, 2001 


Modernism & 
Abstraction 
Allentown Art Museum 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
April 22 - June 17, 2001 





Contemporary Folk Art 
Tacoma Art Museum 

ma, Washington 

April 7 — June 17, 2001 







Arte Latino 

Terra Museum of 
American Art 

Chicago, Illinois 

Sept. 8 - Nov. 11, 2001 





THE CLIFFS OF THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
ARE MOVING ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


THANKS TO THE SMITHSONIAN AMERICAN ART MUSEUM 
AND THE PRINCIPAL FINANCIAL GROUP. 
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DEBATING 


As McCain pushes his bill, 
suspense builds, with the 
outcome anyone's guess 


q j J 





DOLLARS 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


OHN MCCAIN’S CRUSADE FOR CAM- 
paign-finance reform has attracted 
plenty of well-wishers over the 





years, but his Republican colleagues 

in the Senate have not often been 
among them. His attempt to get the 

bill past a G.o.P. filibuster in 1999 set 

off one of the nastiest Senate confronta- 
tions in recent memory, as members of his 
own party ganged up to smother his re- 
form. So it was both a good omen and a bit 
of a surprise that last week, as McCain 
launched yet another attempt, the bouquet 
of flowers he received came not just from a 
Republican but from one sponsoring a rival 
bill that could kill McCain’s. “It was a big 
day for John,” says Nebraska’s Chuck Ha- 
gel, who sent the flowers. A fellow Vietnam 
veteran, Hagel addressed the card to Cap- 
tain McCain and signed it Sergeant Hagel. 
As the Senate began debating campaign- 
finance reform last week, the only safe bet 
was that things would soon get ugly. But by 
the second day, even that bet was off. And 
by Friday, astonishingly enough, the bill, 
which McCain co-authored with Democrat 
Russell Feingold, hadn’t been killed—or 
even altered all that much—after a week in 


which an amendment was offered roughly 
every three hours. Just as unexpected was 
what did happen—something the Senate 
hasn’t seen much of on any issue: a sub- 
stantive, thoughtful and generally amica- 
ble debate. The kind the framers intended 

Even the fireworks turned out to be an 
inside joke. A shouting match between the 
starchy conservative Orrin Hatch and the 
overstuffed liberal Ted Kennedy seemed 
real at first, then devolved into an obvious 
put-on and finally ended in a hug as the 
gallery broke into applause. Similarly, after 
the Democrats’ floor manager, Chris 
Dodd, gave an impassioned speech on Fri- 
day, Hagel dismissed him as a fine Irish ac- 
tor—and they too smoothed their differ- 
ences with a hug. 

No wonder they were in a good mood. 
The debate was unscripted, a reminder of 
how the place operated in the freewheeling 
days when Senators actually used the brass 
spittoons under the antique desks. Such 
spontaneity is rare under majority leader 
Trent Lott, who does his best to precook and 
shrink-wrap bills before they reach the floor. 
But in this debate, neither side knew in ad- 
vance what amendments the other was 
putting forward, and no one knew how most 
of the votes would come out. “I couldn't tell 


20 Photographs for TIME by Christopher Morris—Black Star 





LET'S MAKE A 
DEAL, OR ELSE 


After a phone call 
with a colleague 
produces no 
results, McCain 
vents to chi 

staff Mark ’ 
left, and adviser 
John Weaver 
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advocate Fred 
\ Wertheimer 
meets allies 


just off the 
_ Senate floor 





you today whether [an amendment] is 
going to get 20 votes or 60 votes,” says 
Democratic leader Tom Daschle. That 
meant everyone had to pay attention. 

A cynic would suggest the bon- 
homie was a sign that none thought 
the bill had a chance of passing. But 
a realist would give them credit for 
trying, while recognizing it as the 
protective warmth that envelops any 
effective mutual-aid society. Cam- 
paign-finance reform may be an ar- 
cane subject, but it is also a matter of 
survival for politicians, as familiar as 
their morning coffee. And the Sena- 
tors were using their intimate 
knowledge of the subject to protect 
themselves and each other. 

After a week of debate, the Sen- 
ate had made two changes that real- 
ly mattered; both would make life 
more comfortable for the few, the proud, 
the Senators. One would ensure that 
broadcasters give candidates the lowest 
rates possible for their campaign ads. Al- 
though most observers said the change was 
minor, Don Nickles of Oklahoma called it 
“a major gift to politicians.” (It also stirred 
up the powerful broadcasting lobby, which 
could be hazardous to the bill’s long-term 
health.) The second amendment would al- 
low Senators to collect larger donations if 
they found themselves running against a 
rich opponent willing to spend his or her 
own money. That is the ultimate nightmare 
for many lawmakers, who need think only 
of former Senators Slade Gorton and Rod 
Grams, who lost last year to millionaire 
challengers (and now freshman Senators) 
Maria Cantwell and Mark Dayton. Susan 
Collins of Maine, a state where at least two 
rich Democrats are rumored to be consid- 
ering a challenge next year, made sure 
politicians from small states got the biggest 
leg up. “There’s raw self-interest, contrast- 
ed with the grand rhetoric,” groused Jim 
Bopp, an adviser to the bill’s chief oppo- 
nent, Kentucky Senator Mitch McConnell. 
“Almost everything they've done is to pad 
their own nest as candidates and protect 
themselves as incumbent politicians.” 

But by week’s end, there were indica- 


TIME/CNN POLL 


®& Do you favor or oppose new federal 
laws that would ban “soft money” 
contributions to political parties? 


.Ea 






From a telephone poll of L025 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on March 21-22 by Yankelovich Partners inc ‘Harris. Sampling error is £3.1%. “Not sures” omitted. 


HALE FELLOW 


McCain chats 
up adversary 
Mitch 
McConnell 





tions that McCain-Feingold could actually 
pass in a recognizable form. Even the 
staunchest opponents seemed to have soft- 
ened their opposition to the bill’s central 
provision, a ban on the unregulated “soft 
money” that has flooded the political system 
over the past decade, nearly half a billion 
dollars in the 2000 election cycle alone. 
What may have been a breakthrough came 
after McCain arranged a meeting with one of 
his foes—Nickles, the Senate’s No. 2 Repub- 
lican. “Tell the Senator his friends are here,” 
McCain told Nickles’ secretary when he ar- 
rived, Their discussion moved through some 
disagreements but found common ground. 
Nickles surprised McCain by bringing up 
soft money—and saying Senators were sick of 
raising it. Bush was willing to ban all but in- 
dividual soft-money contributions, Nickles 
said, so why not go the rest of the way? There 
was a catch: he could support a soft-money 
ban only if McCain increased the amount of 
hard money donors could give, limits that 
have not been raised since the 1970s. 

That’s a tricky bargain. A big increase 
risks losing the support of some of the bill’s 
strongest supporters, including Daschle, 
whose defection would give plenty of oth- 
er Democrats the cover they need to bolt. 
(It was so much easier for Democrats to 
oppose soft money before they became as 


®@ How would you describe the current 


way candidates for federal office raise 
money for their campaigns? 

Corrupt ..... a ieesee ee SEE .. EA 
Unethical, but not corrupt ......... 274 


good as Republicans at raising it.) Big in- 
creases in the hard-money limits, where 
Republicans still have an advantage, would 
make any claims of reform a sham. Says 
Senator Paul Wellstone: “It puts even more 
big money into politics.” 


QUALLY SOBERING IS THE FACT THAT 

reform efforts inevitably have unin- 

tended consequences: the next gen- 

eration of abuse and scandal. Soft 

money didn’t exist until the 1980s, 

when political parties figured out a 
way to exploit loopholes in the last reform 
that Congress passed, opening the way for 
donors to give hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars at a time under the guise of “party build- 
ing.” Even McCain acknowledges his bill 
would be at best a temporary fix, one that 
would work only until politicians and inter- 
est groups figure a way around it. 

And that’s if it passes. Last week’s 
goodwill may have been a false spring. This 
week the bill faces far tougher votes, any 
one of which could be fatal. “With each 
change, I think you lessen the opportunity 
for us to keep Democrats together and in 
support of a bill that they can no longer 
identify as McCain-Feingold,” Daschle 


| warned early in the debate. Three days 


later he added, “There are some bright 


@ Besides giving Americans the right to 
free speech, does the First Amendment 
also give them the right to contribute as 
much money as they want to political 
parties and candidates? 


Yes... 
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warning signs, some blinking yellow lights 
about the direction that we are going.” 
The fate of the measure seems to be rid- 
ing on whether and by how much to raise 
the hard-money limits. Hagel, whose alter- 
native bill limiting but not banning soft 
money has the quiet support of the White 
House, told Time he is ready to offer his 
measure if no deal emerges. Another battle 
looms over the bill’s provision barring 
unions, corporations and interest groups 
from running “issue ads” for or against can- 
didates close to Election Day. Opponents of 
the bill are also expected to try to plant a 
time bomb called “non-severability,” which 
ensures that if any part of the bill is struck 
down in court (the issue-ads provision is a 
likely candidate for rejection on constitu- 
tional grounds), the entire bill would fall. 


Non-severability, says McCain, “is French | 


for ‘kill campaign-finance reform.’” But 
proponents of it may find support among 
Democrats, who fear that if courts start slic- 
ing off parts of the bill, they could find 
themselves facing a barrage of attack ads 
without the soft money to fight back. “We 
haven't really got to the hard parts yet. You 
can lose a Senator like that,” Hagel says, 
snapping his fingers. 

Even if the bill passes the Senate, its fu- 
ture is far from assured. The House ap- 
proved a similar measure in the last Con- 
gress, when it was certain the Senate would 
kill it. Would it do the same if it means 
sending a bill to Bush’s desk? And if the two 
houses have to reconcile their versions, 
who would Lott appoint to the conference 
committee? If he sent McCain and his 
nemesis McConnell, the fight would just 
continue in a different theater. 

President Bush, whose father’s veto pen 
stopped the last campaign-finance reform to 
make it through Congress, is lying low on the 
issue. In a meeting with House leaders on 
Thursday, Bush told them, in essence, “I’m 
not going to be your backstop,” according to 
a participant. The President doesn’t want to 
have to veto. In fact, White House officials 
were making noises about compromise. And 
for the record, Bush asserted Friday, “I look 
forward to a bill and am confident they will 
be able to come up with a bill that I can sign.” 

It’s smart politics for Bush to make 
sure that should the bill die on Capitol Hill, 


he has no fingerprints on the murder | 


weapon. He also puts more pressure on 
lawmakers to do the deed themselves— 
which means the time for hugs and flowers 
may have passed. It’s back to business as 
usual in the Senate. —With reporting 
by Matthew Cooper, John F. Dickerson, Viveca 
Novak and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 











RALLYING FOR RELIEF Young Bush supporters call for fast action on taxes 


Medicine for Mad Dow Disease? 


eorge W. Bush has argued that his 

$1.6 trillion tax-cut plan would help 

America dodge a recession, But 

because its most generous 
provisions don't kick in until after 2003, 
the President's proposal can’t provide 
much countercyclical punch before then. 
Democrats, who oppose the measure as 
too large and too favorable to the rich, 
several weeks ago called for $60 billion to 
$80 billion in tax cuts this year, many of 
them targeted at middie- and low-income 
groups. The idea: offer people some 
money now so they'll spend and give the 

a boost. 

G.0.P. legislators began moving that 
way last week. As the stock market 
continued to swoon amid more negative 
economic news, Pete Domenici, 
chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee, proposed handing taxpayers 
a $60 billion rebate in 2001. It’s not clear 
what form that might take: the IRS could 
simply send out rebate checks, or, even 
quicker, the government might lower the 
amounts automatically withheld from 
workers’ pay. Rebates would probably be 
treated as taxable income, which would 
reduce both their economic clout and 
public relations appeal. Evenly divided 
among the country’s 200 million adult 
taxpayers, they could be worth $300 a 
head. Bush has said he supports the idea, 
and so does Tom Daschle, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, 
which has approved a partial version of 
Bush's tax scheme, the Ways and Means 
committee last week voted for its own 
version of immediate relief. The plan 
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would double the $500-per-child tax 
credit and make it available to as many as 
3 million families that currently pay no 
income tax, earning from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year. In a rare move, 
Democratic Senator Kent Conrad asked 
Congress to pass some version of these 
proposals by the first week of April. 
Senate majority leader Trent Lott offered 
a more leisurely schedule, calling for their 
consideration as part of a multi-year tax- 
cut package, perhaps as soon as 
Memorial Day. 

The timing could make all the 
difference. If approves 
$60 billion in cuts right away to bolster 
the economy, lawmakers will face less 
pressure to pass Bush's $1.6 trillion tax 
package later. Two moderate 
Republicans in the Senate have already 
called the President's plan excessive, and 
with the Senate split 50-50 between the 
parties, the legislation may not have 
enough votes to pass in current form. But 
if the G.O.P. can sweeten Bush's tax bill 
by adding $60 billion in cuts for 2001, 
Republicans could get more of what they 
want in a single piece of legislation. 

Either way, the congressional 
rush toward immediate tax relief is 
likely to have more political than 
economic impact. For America’s $10 
trillion economy, a $60 billion tax 
reduction would offer mostly a 
psychological lift. But both Congress 
and the White House are betting that 
even if wallets don't get a whole lot 
fatter, the cut will make consumers 
think Washington is doing something for 
them. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 





China Beijing “hates” the prospect 
quem of Bush's selling this 
antimissile radar to Taiwan. It could 
give the island a military edge, 
encouraging independence, and link it 
to the proposed U.S. regional missile 
shield. The result could be standoff, 
discord or dangerous confrontation 





DUBYA TALKS THE 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


IPLOMACY IS AN ART FORM, A 
subtle construct of gestures 
and words, body language and 
rhetoric carefully arranged for 
a single purpose: to persuade 
another country to behave the 
way you want. Tone is the 
hardest thing to get right. How do you con- 
vey your views so they’re firm and forceful 
without putting the other side’s back up? 
George W. Bush is in the process of 
finding out. As a youthful candidate who 
wanted to be taken seriously despite his in- 
experience in foreign affairs, he struck a 
tough-guy pose, compensating for shallow 
knowledge by adopting the combative tone 
of a cold warrior. Guided by advisers 
steeped in anticommunism, Candidate 





Bush sought to contrast his hard-eyed “re- 


24 


alism” with a Clinton-Gore idealism that 
he called bereft of core principles and 
dominated by a misguided desire to insert 
Washington into global peacemaking. The 
easiest way to mark the distinction was to 
talk up Russia and China as nations with 
nukes that threatened American interests; 
Bush would treat them not as the friends or 
strategic partners of Clinton’s dreams but 
as competitors and potential aggressors. 
Last week President Bush found him- 
self addressing both those countries for 
real, and the words and gestures he used 
seemed designed to show that the candi- 
date hadn’t been kidding. In response to 
the February arrest of alleged spy Robert 
Hanssen, Bush ordered nearly 50 Russians 
out of the U.S., setting off a round of tit-for- 
tat expulsions not seen since the mid-’80s. 
In talks with China’s Vice Premier, Qian 
Qichen, he bluntly said Washington would 


sell whatever arms it chose to Taiwan, 
whether Beijing liked it or not. Bush and his 
advisers seemed downright eager to prove 
there’s a new sheriff in town, ready to take 
a more hawkish, assertive posture on for- 
eign policy. What's far less clear is whether 
the tough talk is simply a way to distance 
himself from Clinton, the posturing of an 
unsettled Administration that has yet to 
conform its rhetoric to its policies—or the 
harbinger of sharp confrontations to come. 

It’s hard to tell. White House spokes- 
man Ari Fleischer used “realism” a dozen 
times last week to explain, defend and jus- 
tify the Administration’s rhetoric: “The 
message the President is sending is that his 
foreign policy is going to be based on reali- 
ty.” Oh? That word is a handy portmanteau 
for just about any policy the Administra- 
tion might adopt, but it doesn’t clarify a 
thing. So let’s take a little tour d’horizon, as 
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China & Russia Both see 


Washington's 
plan as a threat to their power. 
Moscow opposes a shield that would 
wipe out the ABM Treaty, assuring 
Russian parity. Beijing opposes even 
the most modest system that would 
neutralize its tiny nuclear force 





the diplomats say, through the issues that 
are raising red flags. 

Some hard-line turns are evident. Na- 
tional Missile Defense, the 21st century Star 
Wars, is coming, and Bush’s message to all 
critics is, Deal with it. Europe, Russia and 
China are starting to grasp that this will be a 
long diplomatic, political and military wran- 
gle. North Korea, which Clinton drew into 
negotiations as a “state of concern,” has 
been downgraded again to “rogue state” by 
Bush. Three weeks ago, he embarrassed 
the President of South Korea, who has 
been trying to foster a warming trend, by 
saying the U.S. was in no rush to do more 
business with North Korea because he 
wasn’t sure Pyongyang could be trusted. 
The Administration has taken a decidedly 
hands-off stance toward peacemaking, in- 
cluding in the Middle East. And though 
right-wingers are howling that he is easing 
























Tsk Fe] The tit-for-tat expulsions 


ques add another sour note toa 
relationship already plagued with too 
many sore spots. Russia warns against 
returning to a cold war mood, but 
Washington says it’s just showing zero 
tolerance for misbehavior. Both sides 
expect the issue to blow over soon 














But will he walk the walk 
with a tough new foreign 
policy stance—or stumble 
because of inexperience? 


up on Iraq sanctions, Bush was quick to 
drop bombs near Baghdad. 

RUSSIA. Last week the spy spat gener- 
ated some real heat. When the Administra- 
tion announced the mass expulsion and 
Moscow responded in kind, it recalled all 
the old Soviet-era standoffs. Moscow hy- 
perventilated that the expulsions were a 
“throwback to the cold war” resulting from 
“cowboy-style” tactics. But the Bush team 
says the move showed their man’s quiet 
muscle. The message to Moscow: Dubya is 
going to tell it like it is, with no pussyfoot- 
ing around when Russia misbehaves. 

The Administration calls the Hanssen 
case a convenient excuse to clean out a 
growing nest of Russian spies in the U.S. As 
the number of agents crept back to cold war 
levels—up 40% since 1995, to 160—the FBI 
complained of the burden on its counter- 
intelligence teams and its budget. The cia 


said tossing out Moscow’s agents would 
only mean the loss of U.S. assets in Russia. 
Clinton tried to soft-talk Moscow into cut- 
ting back but failed; the incoming Bush 
team was eager to act. 

Most analysts don’t think the expul- 


>| sions will cause long-term damage to U.S.- 


Russian relations. They're a routine part of 
the spy game and quickly fade away. But it’s 
one more in a list of “unfriendly” disagree- 
ments between Washington and Moscow 
these days. There have been frequent rhe- 
torical clashes over Moscow’s decision to 
renew arms sales to Tehran, Washington’s 
insistence it will go ahead with missile- 
defense systems, Russian President Vladi- 
mir Putin’s efforts to drum up global resis- 
tance to the shield. The Russians were 
incensed by an interview in which Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld branded them 


| an “active proliferator.” Deputy Paul Wol- 


fowitz chimed in, calling the Russian leaders 


| “people willing to sell anything to anyone for 


money,” who get billions in U.S. aid, then 
“turn around and do smaller quantities of 


| obnoxious stuff that threatens our people.” 


The resulting bad air could choke the 
serious business between both sides. Wash- 
ington says it still wants a cooperative, pro- 
ductive relationship, but Moscow bristles at 


;| the insults. The U.S. wants Russia to control 


its deteriorating nuclear arsenal and con- 
tinue dismantling warheads, but Bush’s 
new budget cuts back 10% on the aid Wash- 
ington gives Moscow to comply. The U.S. 
says Bush is merely demonstrating a “cer- 
tain clarity and a certain decisiveness,” but 
the focus on differences may make it hard- 
er to bridge them. And Bush aides say that 
while he isn’t trying to trash the relation- 
ship, he does intend to strip Russia of the 
special status it enjoyed under Clinton, and 
treat it just like any other country. 

CHINA. Beijing has been adopting soft- 
line tactics toward Washington and seems 
shocked to discover that this Bush is no 
comfy replica of the elder one. George W. 
has plenty of advisers who see China as the 
looming enemy, a military rival bent on as- 
serting its dominance over the Pacific. 
Bush is sounding a hard note on human 
rights and has resolved to go ahead with a 
Pacific missile shield that Beijing opposes. 
But at the same time he is being tugged 
hard in the opposite direction by trade- 
minded business interests that want to pre- 
serve engagement and cooperation. 

Which way will Bush lean? The test is 
fast approaching. In April he is scheduled 
to decide which new weapons to sell to Tai- 
wan. The sales are ticklish every year, but 
never more so than now, when a new Ad- 
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ministration wants to underscore its dis- 
tance from China and an independence- 
minded Taiwan is bidding for the Navy's 
most advanced antimissile radar system. 
China adamantly opposes letting Tai- 
wan buy four guided-missile destroyers 
equipped with Aegis radar that can sound an 
alarm the millisecond a Chinese M-9 missile 
is fired from the mainland, 100 miles away. 
Beijing fears the new systems would give 
the island a military edge, whereas Taiwan 
says the Aegis would merely even the score 
against the 300 mainland missiles aimed at 
it. Beijing is also worried that the radar could 
eventually allow Taiwan to link up with | 
Washington’s regional defense shield. “Of | 





all the arms the U.S. could sell, Aegis is the 
worst,” says China’s chief arms ne- 
gotiator, Sha Zukang. “We hate 
this idea.” 

Last week Bush said no deci- 
sion has been made on the Aegis. 
The rumor mongers have him lean- 


ing in favor of the deal, and he essentially 
told Qian the U.S. has the right to sell Taiwan 
any arms it likes. At the same time, he sought 


| to reassure Qian: “I am going to look you in 


the eye and tell you that we can have good re- 
lations with China. Nothing we do is a threat 
to you, and I want you to tell that to your lead- 
ership.” Bush said he was conveying an ap- 
proach that would be “firm” but “respectful.” 
If Bush approves the sale, Beijing’s 
anger could undermine human rights and 
nonproliferation efforts. But some say the 
tough talk could be necessary for a com- 
promise. Bush could say yes but put off the 
actual sale for a year while China would be 
asked to cut back its military spending and 
reduce the missiles aimed at Taiwan. 








There's certainly room for straight talk 
and firmness in U.S. diplomacy. Bush’s 
clarity could inspire sounder policy. To 
keep the tough talk constructive, though, 
Bush will need perfect pitch. Some may 
dismiss his verbal “realism” as the bluster 
of a green President who wants to puff up 
his toughness and resolve. Others may see 
the candor as a sign of overt hostility— 
and simply stop listening. Bashing Russia 
fuels anti-American forces in Russian so- 
ciety. Isolating North Korea doesn’t re- 
duce its threatening missiles. The Aegis 
could hurt rather than help Taiwan’s se- 
curity. How, asks Brookings Institution 
senior fellow Ivo Daalder, will Washing- 
ton get competitors to “work with us 
when we're poking them in the 
eye”? Bush may find that tough 
talk is not all there is to smart 
diplomacy. —With reporting 
by Jay Branegan and James Carney/ 
Washington and Tim McGirk/Taipei 
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The Takin ernie 
vulnerable at a number of 
pressure points. They are trying 
Andrew’ ieweaneaece 
Ss spurn Taiwan's requests for an 
advanced antimissile radar 
system and are desperately 
er trying to win this July's vote by 
the International Olympic 
Committee for China to be host 
he woman's name was a to the 2008 Summer Games. 
frosty interlude amid the Gao’s lawyer, Jerome Cohen, 
of George W. therefore holds out hope. 
Bush's meeting with 2 “When a dispute gets to that 
China’s Vice Premier Qian = level, intelligent leaders won't 
Qichen. The woman is Gao Zhan, > want to damage themselves 
40, a sociologist at American Hy over a nothing case,” he says. 
University in Washington who = China may also be particularly 
has been held by Chinese t sensitive now, as news broke 
esieesnce nid Peheatiy = last week of the defection in 
bluntly “ex- December of a high-ranking 
treme concem" about Gao. He DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT Xue and Andrew await word of Gao Zhan Chinese officer in New York. 
was echoing similar statements —_ where they interrogated him for of citizens’ detentions within At home now, amid the 
by Secretary of State Colin 26 days. On March 8theytook _ four days. That explains part of jumble of toys and papers 
Powell, who called the case him to Andrew, who, because of the U.S. outrage. Butthecase, _strewn about their comfortable 
3 the abrupt and prolonged break, —_at least the fourth in the past town house, Xue Donghua and 
Gao's ordeal beganasshe, did not recognize him at first. six years, gave the Bush Ad- Andrew are inseparable. “He 
her son Andrew, 5, and her “He was looking atme, andthen _ ministration a welcome chance used to be a very open child,” 
husband Xue Donghua he figured itout. Weembraced _ to put teeth into its proclaimed the father says, “but now he is 
the NorthwestAirlines and cried.” interest in human rights. very sensitive—he won't leave 
counter at Beijing airport on Gao and Xue are Chinese Beijinginsists thatGao“is me.” Apile of newspapers, re- 
Feb. 11toreturnfromathree- _ nationals awaiting their suspected of activities that cording his pleas for Gao’s free- 
week vacation. Suddenly,some — swearing-in ceremony as U.S. undermine state security,” but dom, lie on the floor. “We'll save 
15 plainclothes security agents —_ citizens. But Andrew was born now the incident has led to a them for her, so she can see 
appeared and separated the in America, and is already a diplomatic embarrassment. what we have been doing,” Xue 
family. “We didn’t even have a citizen. His detention, there- s thiswomancouldhave says. —By Massimo Calabresi. 
chance tolookateach other,” —_fore, violated a consular done is worth the black eye it With reporting by Jay Branegan/ 
says Xue. The agents blindfolded between the U.S gave to Qian,” says a Clinton Washington and Matthew Forney/ 
Xue and drove him to a house and China to inform each other _ senior White House official Beijing 
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“The Right Thing to Do” 


In a dramatic move, Scott Waddle takes the stand in 
the Greeneville inquiry. Now will he be punished? 


By TERRY MCCARTHY 





OMMANDER SCOTT WADDLE WAS IN HIS | 


private hell. His submarine, the U.S.S. 

Greeneville, had sunk a Japanese fish- 

ing vessel off Hawaii, killing nine peo- 
ple. His career in the Navy was over. He was 
potentially facing a court-martial. His lawyer 
had told him to remain silent. And still Wad- 
dle decided to stand up last week and testify 
at the Navy’s court of inquiry into the acci- 
dent. “This court needs to hear from me. It 
is the right thing to do,” said Waddle. 

The courtroom was stunned. It was the 
12th and final day of testimony in the in- 
quiry into why the 6,900-ton nuclear sub 
shot to the surface in a procedure known as 
a ballast blow, slicing into the hull of the 
190-ft. Ehime Maru and causing it to sink 
within minutes. The court, which is to de- 
cide what action, if any, is to be taken 
against Waddle, 41, and two other officers, 
had heard conflicting accounts of how well 
Waddle ran his ship. A petty officer in charge 
of analyzing sonar data had conceded he had 
been “a little bit” lazy in not telling Waddle 
that a ship appeared to be just 4,000 yds. 
away. Questions had been raised about the 
extent to which 16 civilians onboard may 
have interfered with safety procedures. 

But now the man at the center of the 
tragedy was coming out to testify—even 





though the Navy had refused to give him 
immunity for his testimony against any fu- 
ture proceedings. While Waddle spoke, his 
lawyer, Charles Gittins, sat despondently 
with his head in his hands, pulling at his 
hair. Waddle was on his own, and he knew 
it. Conceding that “mistakes 
were made,” Waddle said, “as 
commanding officer, I am sole- 
ly responsible for this truly 
tragic accident, and for the rest 
of my life I will have to live with 
the horrible consequences.” 
As Waddle endured blister- 
ing questions from the three ad- 
mirals presiding over the in- 








SOLDIERING ON Waddle, with 
his wife Jill, testified against 
the advice of his lawyer 


with civilians present in the con- 
trol room. During the inquiry, 
Rear Admiral Albert Konetzni, 
commander of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet submarine force, looked 
over at Waddle in the courtroom 
and said, “He is like my brother, 
if not my son. I'd like to go over 
there and punch him for not 
taking more time.” But Waddle 
rigorously defended the proce- 
dures onboard the Greeneville, 
denying that he had cut corners 
on safety or that he had been in 
a hurry to return to port that 
day. Lawyer Gittins later hit 
back at the high command with 
a suggestion that retired Admi- 
ral Richard Macke, who orga- 
nized the civilian tour on the sub, may have 
had “some sort of financial relationship” 
with the visitors. Waddle received the sup- 
port of half a dozen sailors from the 
Greeneville who contradicted the senior 
officers, testifying that Waddle was a care- 
ful officer who always stressed safety mea- 
sures during his command. “He is the kind 
of guy who could stand up in a crowded 
room and say ‘Follow me’ and they all 
would,” said retired Navy captain and sub- 
mariner John Peters. 

One person Waddle won over was 
Kazuo Nakata, father of one of the Japa- 
nese lost on the sunken boat. 
; He sat each day at the inquiry 
@* filled with anger, until he met 
5s Waddle face to face and accept- 
$ ed his apologies. “He bowed to 
® me, and a tear fell to the floor. 
In that moment we were two 
human beings,” said Nakata. 

The Navy, which seems 
keen to avoid any suggestion of a 


*. 
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quiry, the complex character of Gaon ee cover-up, is expected to take six 
the 20-year veteran of the Navy Seacrest didn’t notify to eight weeks to decide on fur- 
was put on full view. Here was Waddle of a ship ther action. Opinion polls show 
a charismatic fast-track officer @PProachingthesub = 4},_. Us, public does not think 


who was worshipped by the enlisted men 
but whose headstrong manner rubbed 
against the more cautious instincts of his 
senior officers. Waddle exulted in his 
command and couldn’t stop himself from 
telling civilians the speed and depth his sub- 
marine could attain, even though the Navy 
regards such information as classified. 
Several senior officers on the submarine 
testified that they thought Waddle was going 
through the emergency-ascent routine too 
quickly but did not want to challenge him 





Waddle should be court-martialed, and 
naval history indicates a court-martial is rare 
for an officer involved in an accident at sea. 
But with feelings running high in Japan, 
Waddle is fearful he could be “sacrificed” to 
maintain good relations with the U.S.’s most 
important military ally in the Pacific. “He 
did his level best,” said Gittins. “He may 


| have fallen short on that day, but it wasn’t 


criminal.” Waddle’s private hell is still far 
from over. —Reported by Jeannie McCabe/ 
Honolulu and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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Rebel Hell 


Inside the hilltop town where the Macedonian 
government is using artillery to forestall a war 


By ANDREW PURVIS SIPKOVICA 





HEN THE SHELLING BEGAN 
one sunny afternoon last 
week in the tiny mountain- 
side village of Sipkovica, 
Fekrige Muharemi figured 
that the best place to protect 
her family would be on the ground floor of 
her home, a recently built, two-story 
whitewashed house with thick concrete- 
block walls. She even invited two other 
families—15 children and 10 adults—to 
shelter with her. The illusion did not last 
long. The 36-year-old mother of two was 
pouring Turkish coffee in small china cups 





for her guests when the shell hit. It tore into | 
the upstairs bedroom, blasting a 10-ft.-wide | 


hole in the outer wall and shattering an in- 
terior wall, blowing out all the windows and 
hurling shrapnel into a jumble of mattress- 
es where the family normally sleeps. In- 
stantly, the house filled with smoke. “Oh 
my! Oh my!” exclaimed Muharemi, tug- 
ging anxiously at her blue wool head scarf 
amid the rubble. “The children were 


screaming, and I couldn’t see my sons.” 
Groping for the front door, she was seized 





with panic. “We thought the house was 
falling.” Somehow it did not, and the fami- 
lies escaped, taking cover in a nearby ditch. 

The shell was part of an attempt by the 
Macedonian government to strike at rebel 
targets above the town of Tetovo, site of 
the Balkans’ newest insurgency. While it 
succeeded in panicking Albanian civil- 
ians, it left the rebels themselves more or 
less unfazed. Subsequent government re- 


ports that the insurgents were laying | 


down their weapons and fleeing toward 
the Kosovo border proved groundless. By 
week’s end they were back, striking at po- 
lice positions in Tetovo and drawing a fu- 
rious response from army tanks and ar- 
tillery. “The fighters will remain in their 
positions,” Fazli Veliu, a spokesman for 
the rebels, told Time from his home in 
Geneva, Switzerland. “They will not with- 

draw until their demands are met.” 
Exactly who “they” are and what ulti- 
mately they hope to achieve remain a mys- 
tery. What is clear is that their actions are 
threatening to destabilize a precarious 
government and ignite Macedonia’s po- 
tentially explosive mix of Slavs and Albani- 
ans. A month after a group calling itself the 
( ) A Sa 
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National Liberation Army suddenly ap- 
peared, attacking a police station along the 
border, its numbers, strength and leader- 
ship are still the topic of heated speculation. 
Two days’ walking in the mountains behind 
rebel lines revealed a disheveled band of 
recruits and local volunteers—some in fa- 
tigues, some in sneakers and track suits, 
lightly armed and using mules for trans- 
port. And despite several perfunctory com- 
muniqués through Albanian expatriates 
like Veliu that their aim is “equal rights” for 
the ethnic-Albanian minority in Macedo- 
nia, it is still unclear exactly what they are 
fighting for. “Nothing is going on here that 
warrants taking to the hills,” says a senior 
| Western diplomat. 

In Sipkovica a former bricklayer and 
political dissident shifts his rifle uncomfort- 
ably as he tries to explain his grievance. 
Like several local N.L.A. commanders, he 
was imprisoned by the old Yugoslav regime 
in the 1980s for trying to start an Albanian 
political party. Now 63, he considers the 





| new government no improvement. “The 


Slavs say we are the problem, but they are the 
ones trying to destroy our nation,” he says, 
referring to the ethnic-Macedonian majori- 
ty. “We are just trying to defend ourselves.” 

While the rank and file of the N.L.A. may 
be a ragtag group, its leadership probably is 
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not. It is widely assumed by diplomats and 
local Albanian leaders that the top com- 
manders—operating under names like “Co- 
bra” and “The Beard”—include men who 
battled Serb units in 1998 and 1999 with the 
Kosovo Liberation Army. Significantly, ex- 
K.L.A. commanders in Kosovo have de- 
clined to condemn the insurgency, and a 
radical Kosovo leader last week claimed 
solidarity with the new group. Moreover, 
the hit-and-run attacks on police outposts 
closely resemble k.L.A. tactics during the 
Kosovo conflict. The guerrillas could be 
eager to foment a rebellion in order to fuel 
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extremism across the region, or they could 
simply be hoping to force the government 
into political concessions. 

That strategy could backfire. Arben 
Xhaferi, who is Macedonia’s top Albanian 
politician and best hope for peaceful reform, 
is already growing snappish. He hasn't spo- 
ken to his Slav colleagues in weeks. And if 
any Albanian civilians are killed, he told 
TIME, he will leave the government entirely. 
That means Macedonian forces face the 
near impossible task of holding collateral 
damage to zero. 

Back in Tetovo, police and army forces 
continue to pound suspected rebel sites. 
While naro has refused to offer troops, it is 
providing intelligence, training and com- 
munications assistance. The Bush Adminis- 
tration said on Saturday that it would help im- 


| prove Macedonia’s “military capabilities.” In 


Sipkovica the day after last week’s shelling, 
20 children huddled in a darkened cellar, 
waiting for the bombs to start falling again. 
In the gloom, infants and their mothers 
cried out in alarm as word spread of a new 
bombardment. “The bombs are coming 
from the sky!” exclaimed Zeqige Rexhepi, 
40, mother of five, wringing her hands. “I 
don’t understand anything anymore.” She is 
not alone. —With reporting by Anthee 
Carassava/Pristina and Joshua Kucera/Skopje 
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Grades of Force 


How the Balkan adversaries stack up 


THE REBELS 


These 800 to 2,000 fighters are hardened 
from fighting Milosevic but unevenly armed 














UNITY C+ 
Disparate units 
are hard to kill but 
hard to lead 






















ing a much 
larger force 


WEAPONS D 
Many old rifles, 
like this at right. 
Heavy weapons 
must be carried 
over steep hills 


MOBILITY B+ 
Local volun- 
teers excellent 
at navigating 
local terrain 


MACEDONIA’S SECURITY FORCES 


The hybrid police-army troops look lethal 
but are poorly paid and 50% conscripted 


WAR TOOLS B+ 
The country has access 
to fairly modern 

weapons and ammo 


DEFENSE B 
Cops, like 
this one, are 
prepped for 
high- 
intensity 
firefights 


WEAPONS B+ 
Soviet tanks, 
choppers and 
artillery can lay 
down heavy fire 
on rebel lines 


MOBILITY C 
Armor moves great on 
the plains but is useless 
for deadly hill combat 
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THE HOMESTEAD 


leyways were paved. That was when Thai- 
land’s development and construction boom 
required the labor of every able-bodied 
person. There were shopping malls to be 
built, housing estates to be constructed, 
highways to be paved. 

Around the same time, mad medicine 
began making its way into Do It Yourself 
Happy Homes. It had originally been the 
drug of choice for long-haul truck and bus 
drivers, but during the go-go ’90s, it 
evolved into the working man’s and wom- 
an’s preferred intoxicant, gradually becom- 
ing more popular among Thailand’s under- 
class than heroin and eventually replacing 
that opiate as the leading drug produced 
in the notorious Golden Triangle—the 
world’s most prolific opium-producing re- 
gion—where Myanmar (Burma), Thailand 
and Laos come together. While metham- 
phetamines had previously been sold ei- 
ther in powdered or crystalline form, new 
labs in Burma, northern Thailand and Chi- 
na commoditized the methamphetamine 
business by pressing little tablets of the 
substance that now retail for about 50 baht 
($1.20) each. At first only bar girls like 
Jacky smoked it. Then some of the younger 
guys who hung out with the girls tried it. 
Soon a few of the housewives began smok- 
ing, and finally some of the dads would 
take a hit or two when they were out of 
corn whiskey. Now it has reached the point 
that on weekend nights, it’s hard to find 





anyone in the slum who isn’t smoking the 
mad medicine. 

When the yaba runs out after much of 
the slum’s population has been up for two 
days bingeing, many of the inhabitants feel 
abit like Jacky, cooped up in her squalid lit- 
tle hut, her mouth turned down into a 
scowl and her eyes squinted and empty 
and mean. She looks as if she wants some- 
thing. And if she thinks you have what she 
wants, look out. She slices at her cuticles 
with the straight razor. And curses Bing. 

But then Bing comes around the corner 
between two shanties and down the narrow 
dirt path to Jacky’s hut. He stands looking 
lost and confused, as usual. Jacky pretends 
he’s not there. She sighs, looking at her 
nails, and stage whispers to me that she 
hates him. 

Bing, his long black hair half-tied into 
a ponytail, stands next to a cinder-block 
wall rubbing his eyes. Above his head, a 
thick trail of red army ants runs between a 
crack in the wall and a smashed piece of 
pineapple. He reaches into his pocket and 
pulls out a tissue in which he has wrapped 
four doa (bodies, slang for speed tablets). 
Jacky stops doing her nails, smiles and in- 
vites Bing back into her hut, asking sweet- 
ly, “Oh, Bing, where have you been?” 

This mad medicine is the same drug 
that’s called shabu in Japan and Indonesia, 
batu in the Philippines and bingdu in 
China. While it has taken scientists years 


Between hits of speed, Jacky sits on the doorstep of her wood-frame hut in the Bangkok slum district called 
Do It Yourself Happy Homes. She came to Bangkok a decade ago seeking financial success 





to figure out the clinical pharmacology and 
neurological impact of ecstasy and other 
designer drugs, methamphetamines are 
blunt pharmaceutical instruments. The 
drug encourages the brain to flood the 
synapses with the neurotransmitter dopa- 
mine—the substance your body uses to re- 
ward itself when you, say, complete a diffi- 
cult assignment at the office or finish a 
vigorous workout. And when the brain is 
awash in dopamine, the whole cardiovas- 
cular system goes into sympathetic over- 
drive, increasing your heart rate, pulse and 
even your respiration. You become, after 
that first hit of speed, gloriously, brilliantly, 
vigorously awake. Your horizon of aspira- 
tion expands outward, just as in your 
mind’s eye your capacity for taking effec- 
tive action to achieve your new, optimistic 
goals has also grown exponentially. Then, 
eventually, maybe in an hour, maybe in a 
day, maybe in a year, you run out of speed. 
And you crash. 

In country after country throughout 
Asia, meth use skyrocketed during the 90s. 
And with the crash of the region’s high-fly- 
ing economies, the drug’s use has surged 
again. The base of the drug—ephedrine— 
was actually first synthesized in Asia: a 
team of Japanese scientists derived it from 
the Chinese mao herb in 1892. Unlike ec- 
stasy, which requires sophisticated chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical knowledge to man- 
| ufacture, or heroin, whose base product, 
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UP IN SMOKE 


the poppy plant, is a vulnerable crop, 
ephedrine can be refined fairly easily into 
meth. This makes meth labs an attractive 
family business for industrious Asians, who 
set them up in converted bathrooms, farm- 
houses or even on the family hearth. 


THERE IS SOMETHING FAMILIAR TO ME 
about Jacky and her little hut and her des- 
perate yearning for more speed and even 
for the exhilaration and intoxication she 
feels when she’s on the pipe. Because I’ve 
been there, Not in this exact room or with 
these people. But I’ve been on speed. 

During the early 90s, I went through 
a period when I was smoking shabu with 
a group of friends in Tokyo. I inhaled the 
smoke from smoothed-out tinfoil sheets 
folded in two, holding a lighter beneath 
the foil so that the shards of shabu lique- 
fied, turning to a thick, pungent, milky 
vapor. The smoke tasted like a mixture of 
turpentine and model glue; to this day I 
can’t smell paint thinner without think- 
ing of smoking speed. 

The drug was euphorically powerful, 
convincing us that we were capable of any- 
thing. And in many ways we were. We 
were all young, promising, on the verge of 
exciting careers in glamorous fields. There 
was Trey, an American magazine writer, 
like me, in his 20s; Hiroko, a Japanese 
woman in her 30s who worked for a Tokyo 
women’s magazine; Delphine, an aspiring 


French model; and Miki, an A. and R. man 
for a Japanese record label. When we 
would sit down together in my Nishi Azabu 
apartment to smoke the drug, our talk 
turned to grandiose plans and surefire 
schemes. I spoke of articles I would write. 
Delphine talked about landing a job doing 
a Dior lingerie catalog. Miki raved about a 
promising noise band he had just signed. 
Sometimes the dealer, a lanky fellow 
named Haru, would hang around and 
smoke with us, and we would be convinced 
that his future was surely just as bright as 
all of ours. There was no limit to what we 
could do, especially if we put our speed- 
driven minds to work. 

It’s always that way in the beginning: 
all promise and potential fun. The drug is 
like a companion telling you that you’re 
good enough, handsome enough and 
smart enough, banishing all the little in- 
securities to your subconscious, liberat- 
ing you from self doubts yet making you 
feel totally and completely alive. 

I don’t know that it helped me write bet- 
ter; I don’t believe meth really helps you in 
any way at all. But in those months, it be- 
came arguably the most important activity in 
my life. Certainly it was the most fun. And I 
looked forward to Haru’s coming over with 
another $150 baggie of shabu, the drug 
resembling a little oily lump of glass. Then 
we would smoke, at first only on weekends. 
But soon we began to do it on weekdays 
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Bingeing in a Bangkok hovel, Jacky and her friend Nong share a tablet of meth called yaba, or mad medicine. 
The drug, sold in tablet form, is placed on a piece of folded tinfoil and heated from below with a lighter 





whenever I had a free evening. At first 
only with my friends. Then sometimes I 
smoked alone. Then mostly alone. 


THE TEENS AND TWENTYSOMETHINGS IN 
Ban Chua Gan also like to smoke yaba, but 
they look down on Jacky and Bing and their 
flagrant, raging addictions. Sure, the cool 
guys in the neighborhood, guys like Big, 
with a shaved head, gaunt face and sneering 
upper lip, drop into Jacky’s once in a while 
to score some drugs. Or they'll buy a couple 
of tablets from Bing’s mother, who deals. 
But they tell you they're different from Bing 
and the hard-core users. “For one thing,” 
Big alibis, “Bing hasn't left the slum neigh- 
borhood in a year. He doesn’t work. He 
doesn’t do anything but smoke.” (Bing just 
shrugs when | ask if it’s true that he hasn’t 
left in a year. “I’m too skinny to leave,” he ex- 
plains. “Everyone will know I’m doing ya- 
ba.”) Big has a job as a pump jockey at a Star 
gas station. And he has a girlfriend, and he 
has his motorcycle, a Honda GSR 125. This 
weekend, like most weekends, he'll be rac- 
ing his bike with the other guys from the 
neighborhood, down at Bangkok’s super- 
slum Klong Toey. That’s why tonight, a few 
days before the race, he is working on his 
bike, removing a few links of the engine 
chain to lower the gear ratio and give the 
bike a little more pop off the line. He kneels 
down with a lighted candle next to him, his 
hands greasy and black as he works to re- 
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attach the chain to the gear sprockets. 
Around him a few teenage boys and girls are 
gathered, smoking cigarettes, some squat- 
ting on the balls of their feet, their intent 
faces peering down at scattered engine 
parts. The sound is the clatter of adolescent 
boys. Whether the vehicle in question is a’65 
Mustang or a 99 Honda GSR motorcycle, 
the posturing of the too cool motorhead 
trying to goose a few more horsepower out 
of his engine while at the same time look 
bitchin’ in front of a crowd of slightly 
younger female spectators is identical 
whether in Bakersfield or Bangkok. 

The slang for smoking speed in Thai is 
keng rot, literally racing, the same words 
used to describe the weekend motorcycle 
rallying. The bikers’ lives revolve 
around these two forms of keng rot. 
They look forward all week to racing 
their bikes against other gangs from 
other neighborhoods. And while 
they profess to have nothing but dis- 
gust for the slum’s hard-core ad- 
dicts, by 4 a.m. that night on a mat- 
tress laid on the floor next to his 
beloved Honda, Big and his friends 
are smoking yaba, and there sud- 
denly seems very little difference 
between his crowd and Jacky’s. 
“Smoking once in a while, on week- 
ends, that really won't do any harm,” 
Big explains, exhaling a plume of 
white smoke. “It’s just like having 
a drink.” But it’s Thursday, I point 
out. Big shrugs, waving away the il- 
logic of his statement, the drug’s powerful 
reach pulling him away from the need to 
make sense. He says whatever he wants 
now, and he resents being questioned. 
“What do you want from me? I’m just try- 
ing to have fun.” 

In Jacky’s hut, Bing and a few bar girls 
are seated with their legs folded under, 
taking hits from the sheets of tinfoil. As 
Jacky applies a thick layer of foundation 
makeup to her face and dabs on retouching 
cream and then a coating of powder, she 
talks about how tonight she has to find a 
foreign customer so she can get the money 
to visit her children out in Nakon Nayok. 
Her two daughters and son live with her 
uncle. Jacky sees them once a month, and 
she talks about how she likes to bring them 
new clothes and cook for them. When she 
talks about her kids, her almond-shaped 
eyes widen. “I used to dream of opening a 
small shop, like a gift shop or a 7-Eleven. 
Then I could take care of my children and 
make money. I used to dream about it all 
the time, and I even believed it was possi- 
ble, that it was just barely out of reach.” 
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Jacky was a motorbike messenger, shut- 
tling packages back and forth throughout 
Bangkok's busy Chitlom district until she 


the baht. “Now I don’t think about the 
gift shop anymore. Smoking yaba pushes 
thoughts about my children to the back 
of my mind. It’s good for that. Smoking 
means you don’t have to think about the 
hard times.” Bing nods his head, agree- 
ing: “When I smoke, it makes everything 
seem a little better. I mean, look at this 
place—how can I stop?” 

Bing’s mother Yee slips off her sandals 
as she steps into the hut, clutching her 14- 
month-old baby. She sits down next to her 
son, and while the baby scrambles to crawl 





from her lap, she begins pulling the paper 
backing from a piece of tinfoil, readying 
the foil for a smoke. Her hands are a whir 
of finger-flashing activity—assembling and 
disassembling a lighter, unclogging the 
pipe, unwrapping the tablets, straighten- 


ing the foil, lighting the speed and then | 
taking the hit. She exhales finally, blowing | 


smoke just above her baby’s face. Bing asks 
his mother for a hit. She shakes her head. 
She doesn’t give discounts or freebies, not 
even to her own son. 

I ask Yee if she ever tells Bing he 
should stop smoking yaba. “I tell him he 
shouldn’t do so much, that it’s bad for 
him. But he doesn’t listen.” 

Perhaps she lacks credibility, since she 
smokes herself? 

“I don’t smoke that much,” she insists. 

“She's right,” Bing agrees. “Since she 
doesn’t smoke that much, I should listen 
to her.” 

“And he’s only 15 years old,” Yee adds. 

Bing reminds her he’s 17. 

“I don’t know where the years go,” Yee 
says, taking another hit. 











For the countries on the front lines of 
the meth war, trying to address the crisis 


| with tougher enforcement has had virtu- 
was laid off after the 1997 devaluation of 


ally no effect on curtailing the numbers 
of users or addicts. Asia has some of the 
toughest drug laws in the world. In Thai- 
land, China, Taiwan and Indonesia, even 
a low-level drug-trafficking or -dealing 
conviction can mean a death sentence. 
Yet yaba is openly sold in Thailand’s 
slums and proffered in Jakarta’s night- 
clubs, and China’s meth production con- 
tinues to boom. Even Japan, renowned 
for its strict antidrug policies, has had 
little success in stemming speed abuse. 
Most likely, these countries and societies 
will have to write off vast swaths of their 
populations as drug casualties, 
like the American victims of the 
*80s crack epidemic. 

Asia’s medical and psychiatric 
infrastructure is already being over- 
whelmed by the number of meth 
abusers crashing and seeking help. 
But in most of the region, counseling 
facilities are scarce, and recovery is 
viewed as a matter of willpower and 
discipline rather than a tenuous 
and slow spiritual and psychological 
rebuilding process. Drug-treatment 
centers are usually run like a cross 
between boot camp and prison. 
Beds are scarce as addicts seek 
the meager resources available. In 
China, for example, the nearly 750 
state-run rehab centers are filled 
to capacity; in Thailand the few recovery 
centers suffer from a chronic shortage of 
staff and beds. While the most powerful 
tools for fighting addiction in the West—12- 
step programs derived from Alcoholics 
Anonymous—are available in Asia, they are 
not widely disseminated and used. 


WHAT STARTED OUT AS A DIVERSION FOR ME 
and my Tokyo crowd degenerated in a few 
months into the chronic drug use of Jacky 
and her crowd. I began to smoke alone to 
begin my days. In the evening I'd take 
Valium or halcyon or cercine or any of a 
number of sedatives to help me calm 
down. When I stopped smoking for a few 
days just to see if I could, a profound 
depression would overcome me. Nothing 
seemed worthwhile. Nothing seemed fun. 
Every book was torturously slow. Every song 
was criminally banal. The sparkle and shine 
had been sucked out of life so complete- 
ly that my world became a fluorescent- 
lighted, decolorized, saltpetered version of 
the planet I had known before. And my 
own prospects? Absolutely dismal. I would 
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sit in that one-bedroom Nishi Azabu apart- 
ment and consider the sorry career I had 
embarked upon, these losers I associated 
with compounding the very long odds that 
I would ever amount to anything. 

These feelings, about the world and my 
life, seemed absolutely real. I could not tell 
for a moment that this was a neurological 
reaction brought on by the withdrawal 
of the methamphetamine. My brain had 
stopped producing dopamine in normal 
amounts because it had come to rely upon 
the speed kicking in and running the show. 
Researchers now report that as much as 
50% of the dopamine-producing cells in the 
brain can be damaged after prolonged expo- 
sure to relatively low levels of metham- 
phetamine. In other words, the de- 
pression is a purely chemical state. 
Yet it feels for all the world like the re- 
sult of empirical, clinical observation. 
And then, very logically, you realize 
there is one surefire solution, the 
only way to feel better: more speed. 

I kept at that cycle for a few 
years and started taking drugs other 
than methamphetamine until I hit 
my own personal bottom. I spent six 
weeks in a drug-treatment center 
working out a plan for living that 
didn’t require copious amounts of 
methamphetamines or tranquiliz- 
ers. I left rehab five years ago. I 
haven't had another hit of shabu—or 
taken any drugs—since then. But | 
am lucky. Of that crowd who used 
to gather in my Tokyo apartment, I am the 
only one who has emerged clean and 
sober. Trey, my fellow magazine writer, 
never really tried to quit and now lives 
back at home with his aging parents. He is 
nearly 40, still takes speed—or Ritalin or 
cocaine or whichever uppers he can get his 
hands on—and hasn't had a job in years, 
Delphine gave up modeling after a few 
years and soon was accepting money to es- 
cort wealthy businessmen around Tokyo. 
She finally ended up working as a prosti- 
tute. Hiroko did stop taking drugs. But she 
has been in and out of psychiatric hospitals 
and currently believes drastic plastic 
surgery is the solution to her problems. 
Miki has been arrested in Japan and the 
U.S. on drug charges and is now out on pa- 
role and living in Tokyo. And Haru, the 
dealer, I hear he’s dead. 

Despite all I know about the drug, de- 
spite what I have seen, I am still tempted. 
The pull of the drug is tangible and real, al- 
most like a gravitational force compelling 
me to want to use it again—to feel just once 
more the rush and excitement and the 














sense, even if it’s illusory, that life does add 


up, that there is meaning and form to the | 


passing of my days. Part of me still wants it. 


AT 2 A.M. ON A SATURDAY, BIG AND HIS FEL- 
low bikers from Do It Yourself Happy 
Homes are preparing for a night of bike 
racing by smoking more yaba and, as if to 
get their 125-cc bikes in a parallel state of 
high-octane agitation, squirting STP per- 
formance goo from little plastic packets 
into their gas tanks. The bikes are tuned up, 
and the mufflers are loosened so that the 
engines revving at full throttle sound like 
a chain saw cutting bone: splintering, ear- 
shattering screeches that reverberate up 
and down the Sukhumvit streets. The bik- 


CRASHING 





ers ride in a pack, cutting through alleys, 
running lights, skirting lines of stalled traf- 
fic, slipping past one another as they cut 
through the city smog. This is their night, 
the night they look forward to all week dur- 
ing mornings at school or dull afternoons 
pumping gas. And as they ride massed to- 
gether, you can almost feel the surge of 
pride oozing out of them, intimidating 
other drivers to veer out of their way. 
On Na Ranong avenue, next to the 
Klong Toey slum, they meet up with bikers 
from other slums. They have been holding 
these rallies for a decade, some of the kids 
first coming on the backs of their older 
brothers’ bikes. Ken rot is a ritual by now, 
as ingrained in Thai culture as the speed 
they smoke to get up for the night of racing. 
The street is effectively closed off to non- 
motorcyclists and pedestrians. The bikers 
idle along the side of the road and then take 
off in twos and threes, popping wheelies, 
the usual motorcycle stunts. But souped up 
and fitted with performance struts and 
tires, these bikes accelerate at a terrifying 


rate, and that blast off the line makes for | 











an unstable and dangerous ride if you're 
on the back of one of them. It is the inter- 
nal-combustion equivalent of yaba: fast, 
fun, treacherous. And likely to result, 
eventually, in a fatal spill. But if you’re 
young and Thai and loaded on mad med- 
icine, you feel immortal, and it doesn’t 
occur to you that this night of racing will 
ever, really, have to end. 


THERE ARE STILL MOMENTS WHEN EVEN 
hard-core addicts like Jacky can recapture 
the shiny, bright exuberance of the first 
few times they tried speed. Tonight, as 
Jacky dances at Angel’s bar with a Bel- 
gian who might take her back to his ho- 
tel room, she’s thinking that she'll soon 
have enough money to visit her 
children, and it doesn’t seem so 
bad, Life seems almost manage- 
able. A few more customers, and 
maybe one will really fall for her 
and pay to move her to a better 
neighborhood, to rent a place 
where even her children could 
live. Maybe she could open that 
convenience store after all. 

By the next afternoon, however, 
all the promise of the previous 
evening has escaped from the 
neighborhood like so much exhaled 
smoke, Jacky’s customer lost inter- 
est and found another girl. Even the 
bike racing fell apart after the cops 
broke up the first few rallying 
points. And now, on a hazy, rainy 
Sunday, Jacky and a few of the girls are 
back in her hut. They’re smoking, almost 
desperately uploading as much speed as 
possible to ward off this drab day and 
this squalid place. 

Jacky pauses as she adjusts the flame 
on a lighter. “Why don’t you smoke?” she 
asks me. 

She tells me it would make her more 
comfortable if I would join her. I'm stand- 
ing in the doorway to Jacky’s hut. About 
me are flea-infested dogs and puddles of 
stagnant water several inches deep with 
garbage, and all around is the stench of 
smoldering trash. The horror of this daily 
existence is tangible. I don’t like being in 
this place, and I find depressing the idea of 
living in a world that has places like this in 
it. And I know a hit of the mad medicine is 
the easiest way to make this all seem bear- 
able. Taking a hit, I know, is a surefire way 
of feeling good. Right now. And I want it. 

But I walk away. And while I hope 
Jacky and Bing and Big can one day do 
the same, I doubt they ever can. They 
have so little to walk toward. « 
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By ANITA HAMILTON 





HESE ARE NOT NUMBERS THAT 
warm the CEOs’ hearts—their 
stock prices at all-time lows, mi- 
nuscule earnings and only a 
smidgen of the population as cus- 
tomers. So why are executives at 
handheld-computer makers Palm 
and Handspring smiling? Because even 
though profits stink and “high tech” is prac- 
tically a disease on Wall Street, sales are 
booming at both companies. Someday, they 
hope, their profits will be too. 

As PC sales wither and dotcoms disap- 
pear, handheld-computer makers are enjoy- 
ing a rather solitary spring fling. Just look at 
the flurry of new-product announcements in 
the past few weeks. From Handspring’s 
razor-thin Visor Edge to a new memory- 
packed Compaq iPaq, a major upgrade has 
been trumpeted by nearly every Ppa maker. 
Here’s why: last year nearly 10 million ppas 
were sold worldwide, almost double the 
number for 1999, according to research firm 
Gartner Dataquest. By 2004, the firm antic- 


Palm, Handspring and Pocket PCs 
slug it out to be the next small thing 








ipates that everyone from executives to hair- 
dressers will buy some 33 million ppas, gen- 
erating nearly $8 billion in revenue. 

Even tech-battered Wall Street ana- 
lysts are bullish on handhelds. No matter 
that Palm, Handspring and the Canadian 
firm Research in Motion are trading at 52- 
week lows. “These stocks have gotten un- 
necessarily beaten down,” argues Thomas 
Sepenzis, mobile-Internet analyst at invest- 
ment bank CIBC. “When people stop pan- 
icking, they'll go, ‘Oh, gee, what should | 
buy?’ and these stocks will be some of the 
first to go back up.” Within a year, he ex- 
pects Palm shares to as much as quadruple 
from last week’s new low of $12. 

Once clunky, overpriced gadgets that 
did little more than store phone numbers 
and addresses, handhelds are being rein- 
carnated as sleek wireless accessories that 
let you do anything from find the nearest 
Lebanese restaurant to edit an Excel 
spreadsheet—all while standing in an ele- 
vator or waiting at a bus stop. PDAs are on 
their way to becoming the next must-have 
gadgets, like cell phones, showing up in the 
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hands of everyone from Puffy to Rosie. 
Michael Jordan is reportedly planning his 
own signature Palm. Someday your PDA 
may even become your cell phone, elec- 
tronic wallet and personal entertainment 
system rolled into one. 

While spectacular growth for the 
handheld market seems certain, no one is 
quite sure who will be the biggest winner. 
A year ago, the obvious answer was Palm, 
which has sold more than 11 million ppas 
to date and now claims some 60% of the 
retail market, according to tracking firm 
NPD Intelect. But Palm is paying for its 
decision, made a few years back, to li- 
cense its operating system to other hard- 
ware makers. The idea was to achieve a 
critical mass of PDAs that 
would make the entire 
market viable and at- 
tract ever more soft- 
ware developers to 
create applications for 
the Palm operating 
system. “Palm is 
getting the first 
strong compe- 













Kyocera’s $500 
phone doubles 
as a Palm PDA 


predicts Alex Slawsby, analyst at the re- 
search firm IDC. 

Palm licensee Handspring has cap- 
tured nearly 30% of U.S. retail PDA sales in 
the 12 months since its Visor line hit the 
shelves. The colorful, inexpensive devices 
were the first with expansion slots that al- 
low users to add anything from a digital 
camera to an MP3 player—in effect to cus- 
tomize their PDAs. Co-founders Donna 
Dubinsky and Jeff Hawkins created the 
original PalmPilot before leaving Palm to 
start Handspring in 1998. 

In the long run, though, Palm’s biggest 
threat may come from Microsoft, which 
makes the Pocket PC software platform for 
PDAs sold by Compaq, Casio and Hewlett- 


tition that it’s ever really had. We're going | 
to see its market share decreasing rapidly,” 


things until it gets them right,” says Palm 
CEO Carl Yankowski. 

So, why has the software giant got 
everything wrong so far? Its Windows CE 
operating system, which has been around 
since the mid-1990s and powers Pocket 
PCs, claims just 10% of the handheld mar- 
ket. “Our initial attempts with these de- 
vices weren’t that great,” concedes Ed 
Suwanjindar, product manager for Mi- 
crosoft’s mobile division. Unlike the Palms, 
which won devotees for their elegant sim- 


plicity, Pocket PCs have been criticized for | 


trying to cram in too many features. Such 
luxuries as a built-in MP3 player and high- 
resolution color screens have resulted in 


Packard. “Microsoft has tremendously | heavier, pricier offerings that start at 
deep pockets, and it seems to stick to | $350—vs. $150 for an entry-level Palm. 


SMALL WONDERS IPAQ H3670 


COMPANY Compag ($649) 

FEATURES Pocket PC with 
crisp color screen 
and 64MB memory 

BUZZ Power users can 


tap oodles of data 
with this silver gem 


VISOR EDGE MSOS 


Handspring ($399) 


Super thin, it has 
8MB of memory 
but no color screen 


First skinny unit to 
directly rival sleek 
Palm design 


Palm ($450) 


New stamp-size 
expansion slot and 
better color screen 


Top-of-the-line PDA 


keeps Palm out in 
front—for now 
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There are a few wild cards in the PDA 
market as well. Research in Motion has 
sold more than 700,000 of its BlackBerry 
wireless e-mail devices directly to corpora- 2 
tions such as Goldman Sachs, Merrill 
Lynch and nc. Jack Welch, Michael Dell 
and Al Gore are fans. This summer Sony’s 
Palm-based Clie will get a snappy new up- 






| grade, complete with a sharp color display 


and support for a new, secure digital music 
format. By leveraging resources from its 
music, gaming and audio-video divisions, 
Sony may be able to create the ultimate 
portable gadget. And now the first PDA 
phones are on sale from Kyocera and Eric- 
sson, with more on the way from Mi- 
crosoft, Motorola, Nokia and others. 
Handspring’s Dubinsky remains un- 
fazed. “We’re used to people saying, ‘Oh, 
Sony’s entering the market. It’s over, pack 
your bags,”” she says. “But that hasn’t hap- 
pened.” It’s likely the market will become 
more segmented, with Microsoft and Re- 
search in Motion homing in on corporate 
users, Sony targeting upscale consumers, 
and Handspring and Palm attacking from 
all angles. But Palm still has the most to 
lose. “The onus is on Palm to continue to in- 
novate in its design and operating system,” 
says IDC’s Slawsby. Let the hand-to-hand 


| combat begin. wv 
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Does the planemaker's 
decision to move its 
headquarters out of 
Seattle make amy sense? 


By BILL SAPORITO 








4 LUSH AND 

Ka livable, Seat- 

= - tle is the kind of 
7, place that always 

makes those Best 


Cities for Business lists. So 
perhaps Boeing has had too 

much of a good thing. How else could 
city and state officials explain last week's 
announcement by CEO Phil Condit at a 
press conference in Washington that Boe- 
ing is blowing town. The Jet City’s jet com- 
pany is enplaning for parts known: either 
Dallas, Denver or Chicago. 

“I’m waiting for the locusts,” says Seattle 
Mayor Paul Schell, whose city suffered a ma- 
jor earthquake in February. The company is 


Ww! 


taking only 500 or so of its 1,000 headquar- | 


ters employees to the new digs; typically, 
half refuse to make such relocations anyway. 
Boeing's massive Seattle-area aircraft plants, 
where the company employs some 78,000 
people, aren’t going anywhere. For now. 
The headquarters shift is Condit’s dra- 
matic coda to a corporate overhaul de- 
signed to take Boeing into businesses that 
are growing faster on average than aircraft 
manufacturing, which is subject to severe 
cycles. In the past five years, Boeing (2000 
sales: $51.3 billion) has purchased 
McDonnell Douglas (F-15s) and the 
satellite division of Hughes Electron- 
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ics and Rockwell International’s space and 
defense units. These far-flung companies— 
Rockwell and Hughes are in California, 
MDD in St. Louis, Mo.—will compete for 
capital and talent with the eponymous air- 
craft division. “This is about nimbleness 
and flexibility. It’s about being organized to 
operate in a changing and expanding busi- 
ness environment,” Condit says. 

Nimble and flexible are not words nor- 
mally ascribed to Boeing, and leaving town 
won't magically transform the company, 
which has a mixed record in its efforts to di- 
versify. At the same time, it risks taking its 
eye off the jet business, which still accounts 
for about 60% of sales. But running a lean 
holding company removed from its operat- 
ing divisions is the fashionable corporate ar- 
chitecture these days. And Condit believes a 
neutral perch is the best place to decide how 
to feed each of his hungry corporate chicks. 

Not many folks in Seattle were buying 
that. In the past decade, scores of compa- 
nies have set up shop in Starbucksland for 
its highly educated work force, tons of cul- 
tural and sports offerings, and the whole 
package cloaked in a magnificent natural 
setting of forest, mountain and ocean. So 
what if it rains a lot? 

But the more popular Seattle became 

to other companies, the less attractive it 

became to Boeing. In the booming 

late 90s, with a local work force 

topping 100,000 at its peak, the 

company found itself 

in fierce competition 

fF for skilled workers, 
s 
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JET CITY BLUES: The company doesn’t want 
the aircraft division to warp its thinking 

not to mention in an increasingly antago- 
nistic relationship with the ones it already 
had. Last year the Society of Professional 
Engineering Employees in Aerospace 
staged a 38-day walkout. The unions sus- 
pect Boeing’s move as the beginning of a 
plan to take assembly work out of the Seat- 
tle area. With some reason: two days later, 
Boeing confirmed it would move fuselage 
assembly on its 757 jets from nearby Ren- 
ton to a plant in Wichita, Kans. 

The company’s size, oddly enough, 
might have diminished its local political 
power, because officials assumed that Boe- 
ing was too big to fly away. So pleas for tax 
relief met with resistance. Seattle’s pros- 


| perity also comes attached with zoning and 


environmental regulations that are con- 
stantly chafing against growth. More than 
once, Boeing has run up against opposition 
to expansion. 

Corporations usually cite such issues as 
high labor costs and the regulatory and tax 
environment as primary factors in their re- 
location decisions. They also move to get 
closer to customers or suppliers or tech- 
nologies. Or because the CEO wants to. 

So the next big corporate sweepstakes 
is on, and the contestants can commence 
begging. Although Condit says the compa- 
ny isn’t just shopping for tax breaks and 
other incentives, he won't have to—the 
states and cities will come running, money 
in hand. Dallas offers a tax-free state, a 
business-friendly government and proxim- 
ity to big customers American and South- 
west. And because Boeing is fighting to win 
the contract for the next generation JSF 
fighter, its cause wouldn’t be hurt by locat- 
ing in the home state of the President, so 
the theory goes. 

Denver, on the other hand, is the only 
one of the three cities that can match Seat- 
tle’s outdoor-focused lifestyle, an impor- 
tant consideration for many employees. 
Yet mighty Chicago, home of another big 
customer in United, might be the best at- 
mosphere in which to find and develop the 
sort of experienced corporate warriors that 
Boeing needs. And fortunately for Chicago 
officials, Boeing won't be making its deci- 
sion in the winter. ‘a 

PICTURE THIS: 
Seattle’s charms 
are fading for 
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BEWARE 


Politicians are going after them. But what works 
best? Banishing them—or changing the culture? 


By NADYA LABI 
E 450 FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 
gathered in the auditorium of Stephen- 
son High School in Stone Mountain, 
Ga., are contemplating a red poster 
with a drawing of a large angry face and the 
word BULLY. That poster and two others, 
marked vicTIM and BYSTANDER, form the 
backdrop for the action onstage. Victor— 
with his black beret and long, stringy hair 
that scream “Victim!”—is enduring a stream 
of abuse from Brad. “I can call you anything 
I want because I’m a man and you're a punk 
sissy nerd!” Brad shouts after stealing Vic- 
tor’s hat. The audience laughs hysterically. 
“We don’t want punk sissy nerds like you 
hanging around our school. Right?” asks 
Brad, prompting the watching kids to chant 
“Punk sissy nerd” in an unconscious display 
of bystander cravenness. But when the play 
is over, the students are more reflective. “It 
was really good,” says Shina Mills, a sopho- 
more. “It helps teenagers not to resolve 
problems on their own but to get help.” 
Askit about big bad bullies may seem lu- 
dicrously quaint against the backdrop of 
teen shootings like the one last week in El 
Cajon, Calif. But the professional produc- 
tion, part of the local school district’s efforts 
to combat bullying, seeks in a small way to 








change the weekly headlines. More and 
more schools around the country are imple- 
menting antibullying policies. New laws in 
Georgia, New Hampshire and Vermont re- 
quire them, and Colorado, home to the 
Columbine school massacre, is debating a 
measure. Skeptics say such legislation is 
fruitless and serves merely as a platform for 
politicians to display their practiced empa- 
thy. But some innovative programs around 
the country are showing concrete results 
that challenge the laissez-faire mentality 
that, after all, kids will be kids. 

That bullying is a destructive force is not 
in dispute. Last fall the National Threat 
Assessment Center, run by the U.S. Secret 
Service, found that in more than two-thirds 
of 37 recent school shootings, the attackers 
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TIME FOR KIDS, our sister publication, in an 
online poll last week, asked its readers: 


HAS A BULLY EVER PICKED 0 
YOU IN SCHOOL? 
Alm 


No, | haven't been picked on 32% 
No, | usually do the bullying (27% 


Yes, I've been picked on 
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IN STONE MOUNTAIN After seeing a 
skit, students act out a bullying scene 
felt “persecuted, bullied, threatened, 
attacked or injured.” And bullying is 
why more than 160,000 children 
skip school every day, according to 
the National Association of School 
Psychologists. 

Georgia began its pioneering ef- 
forts to legislate against bullying after 
two school tragedies. In 1994 Brian 
Head, a chubby, bespectacled 15-year- 
old who had been taunted for years, 
broke when a classmate at Etowah 
High School in Woodstock slapped 
him. He shouted, “I can’t take it any- 
more!,” pulled out a gun and shot him- 
self in the head. Four years later, Josh 
Belluardo was punched in the head— 
and killed—by a bully who also attend- 
ed Etowah. The next year, Georgia 
passed a three-strikes-and-you're-out 
policy. After three bullying offenses, 
middle and high school students may be 
shipped to a school for problem kids. 

That kind of heavy hand has its oppo- 
nents. William Pollack, a psychologist who 
wrote Real Boys’ Voices, an exploration of 
boyhood, contends that such a punitive ap- 
proach criminalizes childhood behavior 
and fails to address the root causes of bully- 
ing. Dorothy Espelage, an assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign who co-authored a study on 
bullies, favors a comprehensive approach. 
“As soon as you pull a bully out of a school, 
another will take his place,” she says. A 
deeper shift in school culture is required, 
she argues, because ultimately peer groups, 
not individuals, promote an ethic of aggres- 
sion. She adds, “We need to change the cli- 
mate so that most kids feel it’s inappropriate 
to tease and harass.” 

That’s what McNair Elementary in 
Hazelwood, Mo., attempts to do. In 1992 
principal Peggy Dolan instituted a pro- 
gram to unteach kids what many had 
learned at home—that they should fight 
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| back when bullied. Instead, students are 


instructed to respond verbally, first with “I 
don’t like what you said to me,” then “I’m 
going to ask you to stop” and, if necessary, 
“I'm going to get help.” Victims fill out a 
form describing the incident to a teacher 
or counselor. The issue is taken to peer 
mediation, and the offender is encouraged 
to sign an agreement not to bully. 

Before the program went into effect, 
Dolan dealt with 55 fights a year; now she 
averages six. Also, the school’s standard- 
ized math and reading scores have risen 
from the 40th to the 60th percentile—in 
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part, she thinks, because students are 
better able to focus on their studies. 

At Central York Middle School in Penn- 
sylvania, incidents of fistfights have also de- 
clined—to four so far this school year, com- 
pared with 17 last year—after students in 
Grades 6 through 8 signed anti-teasing 
pledges and were instructed how to manage 
their anger. Bullies were required to offer 
“active apologies,” detailing how they 
would modify their behavior. 

Testifying last week before a Colorado 
legislative committee on education, Sherry 
Workman, principal of Laurel Elemen- 
tary in Fort Collins, noted that behavior 
infractions fell 66% after she implemented 
various “bullyproofing” initiatives at her 
school. The younger children, for in- 
stance, are coached in how to walk confi- 
dently past older kids who are talking ag- 
gressively. Grades 2 through 4 undergo 
“Be Cool” training, in which counselors 
present provocative scenarios and ask stu- 
dents to decide between a “hot response” 
and a “cool response.” The latter choice 
wins praise for the kids. 

Bullying is often performance art. Peter 
Fonagy, a psychologist who helped develop 
an antibullying model popular in Topeka, 
Kans., schools, believes that bullies and 
their victims usually make up no more than 
10% to 20% of any school population. “The 
whole drama is supported by the by- 
stander,” says Fonagy. “The theater can’t 
take place if there’s no audience.” Seeds 
University Elementary School in Los Ange- 
les uses “equity guidelines” to target both 
bullies and bystanders. Parents and stu- 
dents sign contracts at the beginning of the 
year stipulating that no child may be put 
down for academic performance, appear- 
ance, family composition or gender, among 
other things. When an incident occurs—for 
example, some boys tried to pull down an- 
other boy’s pants—bystanders are also sent 
to after-school mediation. 

While the Seeds program involves par- 
ents, many others don’t. “Research shows 
that the success of any program is 60% 
grounded in whether the same kinds of 
approaches are used at home,” says Pol- 
lack. Sometimes parents need to be edu- 
cated. When Debora Smith discovered 
that her two boys at Wolfpit Elementary 
School in Norwalk, Conn., were being bul- 
lied, she took action—by arming them with 
a hammer and screwdriver. Luckily, the 
school principal found the weapons in the 
kids’ knapsacks before any harm was 
done. —Reported by Rita Healy/Denver, 


Marc Hequet/St. Paul, Minn., and Collette 


McKenna-Parker/Stone Mountain 





CHARGED: The Rev. Arthur Allen (second from right) and House of Prayer followers in court 


Whippings in the Pulpit 


A congregation loses 41 of its children to the state 
after a boy tells the police what happened at church 


HE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD ATLANTA BOY WILL | because we're in trouble with the state,” 


probably forget one day what he did to 

earn the Rev. Arthur Allen Jr.’s ire. But 

the memory of the punishment that 
followed will surely live on. Police say three 
of Allen’s flock, heeding the pastor’s teach- 
ing, held the boy down in the House of 
Prayer church while a fourth whipped him 
with a switch. On Feb. 28, when the boy told 
a teacher he was in pain, she found welts on 
his body. 

After interviewing that 
boy and a 10-year-old who 
also bore signs of lashing, 
Georgia officials removed 
them and 39 other kids from 
their homes in three sepa- 
rate raids in March. Officials 
with the Fulton County de- 
partment of family and chil- 
dren services say they had 
offered the parents, all 
House of Prayer members, 
an alternative: they could agree to refrain 
from corporal punishment for two days 
during an investigation into the children’s 
safety. All the parents refused. TV reporters 
captured harrowing images of crying chil- 
dren being dragged away. Allen and five of 
his 130 adherents were arrested on charges 
that they participated in or encouraged the 
beating of the two kids. 

The pastor and some of those followers 
have been convicted before of similar 
charges. Even now, out on bail and awaiting 
trial, Allen, 68, vows to keep encouraging 
corporal punishment, which he believes 
Scripture condones. His nondenomination- 
al church is located in a mostly African- 
American neighborhood of northwest At- 
lanta, where the churches outnumber the 
stoplights. “We can’t sway from the Bible 





We're getting 
persecuted. They 
want to dominate 


us with their way 
of life. 
—REV. ARTHUR ALLEN 








Allen told Time on Friday, his followers 
standing around him intoning “Mmm- 
hmm.” He says the country’s notorious 
school shootings prove the need for disci- 
pline. And he points out that only two of the 
41 kids were found to have visible injuries. 
Research has consistently shown that 
the more often parents use corporal punish- 
ment, the more likely a child will be violent. 
But a majority of Americans still approve of 
corporal punishment. And 
28% of parents hit their kids 
with objects like belts and 
paddles, according to a 1995 
survey by sociologist Mur- 
ray Straus. Corporal punish- 
ment is allowed in Georgia 
schools, and state law says 
it’s O.K. to inflict “transitory 
pain and potential bruising” 
if they aren’t “excessive.” 
Allen crossed the law’s 


| nebulous line in 1992. He was sentenced to 


30 days in prison after a 16-year-old testi- 
fied that two men held her down at the 
church while others beat her. The pastor 
himself testified that the beating lasted 20 
to 30 minutes, The girl said he had “brain- 
washed” the congregation. Allen said she 
was being punished for sexual activity, a 
claim he made in the recent beatings too. 

As in many clashes over corporal pun- 
ishment, the public debate will come down 
to semantics: What does the Bible mean 
when it warns against “sparing the rod”? 
Does the law permit bruises that last 
overnight or just those that fade by 
evening? While the police measure the 
welts, the children sit in foster care. —By 
Amanda Ripley. Reported by Amy Bonesteel and 
Greg Fulton/Atlanta 
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Jack E. White 


Don’t Waste Your Breath 


The fight for slave reparations is a morally just but totally hopeless cause 


HE IDEA THAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY AFRICAN 
Americans reparations to compensate for the suffering 

of their slave ancestors has been kicking around for as 

long as I can remember. It hit the front pages last week, 
thanks to David Horowitz, a right-wing commentator with 
whom I’ve tangled in the past. Following his familiar MO of 
attracting publicity by attacking causes espoused by civil 
rights leaders, Horowitz took out tendentious ads in college 
newspapers around the country, list- 
ing 10 reasons why reparations are “a 
bad idea for blacks.” Predictably, a 
rumpus ensued on campuses from 
Duke to Wisconsin. At Brown Univer- 
sity in Rhode Island—whose founders 
include a prominent slave trader— 
students offended by the Brown Daily 
Herald’s decision to publish the ad 
seized all 4,000 copies of the paper. At 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
a forum on reparations degenerated 
into a shouting match after Horowitz 
delivered a characteristically pugna- 
cious speech. But once they have fin- 
ished railing at Horowitz, reparations 
supporters ought to applaud him. The 
fuss he started is just the kind of high- 
ly visible wrangling they need to prove 
that reparations is an issue worth 
fighting about, not a pipe dream. If an 
archconservative like Horowitz is so 
down on the idea, it must have merit. 

Or does it? 

I've always thought the fight for 
reparations was a waste of time—not 
out of principle, but for practical rea- 





As for going to court, we would first have to get past all 
sorts of legal hurdles, such as the doctrine of sovereign im- 
munity, under which the government can be sued only if it 
allows itself to be sued. Eventually we would bang heads 
with Clarence Thomas and his like-minded colleagues on 
the Supreme Court. I'd rather take my chances speeding on 
the New Jersey Turnpike in a BMW with Rodney King at the 
wheel and a blond hanging out the window. 

My pessimism isn’t shared by 
Charles Ogletree, a Harvard law profes- 
sor who has put together a Reparations 
Coordinating Committee to plot possi- 
ble legal strategies. Or by Randall 
Robinson, head of the Washington- 
based lobbying group TransAfrica, 
which led the battle to impose the eco- 
nomic sanctions that helped topple 
white rule in South Africa. Robinson, 
who jump-started the reparations cam- 
paign last year with his book The Debt: 
What America Owes to Blacks, predicts 
that once blacks are unified behind the 
idea, whites can be persuaded to sup- 
port reparations by an appeal to their 
sense of justice. “I don’t think among ra- 
tional people that you can argue that a 
graver crime has occurred than slavery,” 
Robinson told Time’s Elaine Rivera. 
“Whites will come to recognize for 
moral and practical reasons that repara- 
tions benefit the whole of society.” 

He has a lot more faith in human 
nature than I do. 

The reparations movement, to be 
sure, has won some scattered victories. 
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sons. Like nearly every black person I've discussed it | UNPAIDDEBT —_[n 1994, Florida Governor Lawton Chiles signed a law 
with, I consider the moral case for compensating Slave sold at providing $2.1 million to the survivors of a 1923 ram- 
African Americans for the crimes committed against controversialanti- Page by a white mob on the mostly black hamlet of 
their forebears during 244 years of slavery to be unas- reparationsad Rosewood. The Oklahoma legislature is considering 


sailable. I even wrote a column about how much it 
would take to settle our claim—$24 trillion for the pain, suffer- 
ing and unpaid labor of millions of slaves, deposited in a trust 
fund that would underwrite education and economic develop- 
mentin impoverished black areas. With funding like that, none 
of us would need affirmative action. Talk about freedom! 
There’s just one stumbling block: no matter how strong 
our arguments are, we'll never get white folks to pay up. 
Most white Americans are descended from people who im- 
migrated here after the Civil War, so they feel no need to 
atone. Heck, we couldn't even persuade Bill Clinton, who is 
practically kin, to apologize for slavery, much less pony up 
any cash, Is there any reason to think George W. Bush—let 
alone a majority in Congress—would be more receptive? 





reparations for the survivors of a 1921 race riot in Tul- 
sa in which as many as 300 people were murdered. California 
has enacted a law crafted by state senator Tom Hayden that will 
force insurance companies to disclose whether they issued 
policies that paid slave owners in the event of a slave’s death. 
That’s great. I’m all for identifying companies that 
profited from slavery and paying damages to victims of 
racial brutality, but that’s a long way from collecting the 
century-old debt that reparations proponents are seeking. 
Sure, the money from reparations would help solve 
present-day problems like the black education gap, AIDs 
and the high incarceration rate among black youths—but 
we'll never see it. We've got too many real issues to deal with 
to waste resources on a glorious lost cause. tT] 
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We’ve developed innovative pharmaceuticals for the treatment of allergies. 


So that everyone can have pleasant feelings a 


For most of us, enjoying nature is wonderful. But millions of people around the world 


experience nature very differently. They suffer from allergies. At Aventis, one of the world’s le 






ading pharma- 


ceutical companies, we already offer doctors highly effective treatments for patients with allergies. We also 





are developing other new, innovative pharmaceuticals in a number of therapeutic areas by utilizing our 


in-depth know-how, and the possibilities offered by new technologies 













Aventis, Strasbourg (France), is listed on the stock exchanges in Paris, Frankfurt and New York. www aventis.com 
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For millions of sufferers, 


science is offering new 
treatments—and new hope 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


T’S NOT EASY MOVING THROUGH 

the world when you’re terrified of 

electricity. “Donna,” 45, a writer, 

knows that better than most. Get her in 

the vicinity of an appliance or a light 
switch or—all but unthinkable—a thunder- 
storm, and she is overcome by a terror so 
blinding she can think of nothing but fleeing. 
That, of course, is not always possible, so over 
time, Donna has come up with other answers. 
When she opens the refrigerator door, rubber-soled 
shoes are a must. If a light bulb blows, she will tolerate the 
dark until someone else changes it for her. Clothes shopping is 
done only when necessary, lest static on garments send her running 
from the store. And swimming at night is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion, lest underwater lights electrocute her. When there’s a possi- 
bility that lightning may strike, she simply shuts off everything in 
her house and sits alone in a darkened room until the danger passes. 


FEAR NOT! 





{Arachnophobia: fear of spiders} 


Illustration for TIME by Alex Ostroy 
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There is a word—a decidedly straightforward 
one—for Donna’s very extreme condition: electro- 
phobia, or a morbid fear of electricity. You will find 
it listed right below eisoptrophobia (fear of mirrors) 
and not far above enetophobia, eosophobia and 
ereuthrophobia (fear of pins, daylight and blushing, 
respectively). And those are just some of the Es. 

For every phobia the infinitely inventive—and 
infinitely fearful—human mind can create, there is a 
word that has been coined to describe it. There’s 
nephophobia, or fear of clouds, and coulrophobia, 
the fear of clowns. There’s kathisophobia, fear of sit- 
ting, and kyphophobia, fear of stooping. There are 
xanthophobia, leukophobia and chromophobia, fear 
of yellow, white and colors in general. There are 
alektorophobia and apiphobia, fear of chickens and 
bees. And deep in the list, lost in the Ls, there’s lu- 
traphobia, or fear of otters—a fear that’s useful, it 
would seem, only if you happen to be a mollusk. 

The list of identified phobias is expanding every 
day and is now, of course, collected online 
(www.phobialist.com), where more than 500 in- 
creasingly quirky human fears are labeled, some- 
times tongue-in-cheek, and cataloged alphabeti- 
cally. Some have more to do with neology than 
psychology. (It’s one thing to invent a word like 
arachibutyrophobia, another thing to find someone 
who's really afraid of peanut butter sticking to the 
roof of the mouth.) Other phobias, however—like 
acrophobia (fear of heights), claustrophobia (fear of 
enclosed spaces) and agoraphobia (a crushing, par- 
alyzing terror of anything outside the safety of the 
home)—can be deadly serious business. 


If the names of phobias can be found online, the | 


people who actually suffer from at least one of them 
at some point in their life—about 50 million in the 
U.S. by some estimates—are everywhere. They may 
be like “Beth,” a pseudonym, a middle school stu- 
dent in Boston whose hemophobia, or fear of blood, 
was so severe that even a figure of speech like “cut it 


out” could make her faint. Or they may be like | 


“Jean,” 38, an executive assistant in New Jersey who 
is so terrified of balloons that just walking into a 
birthday party can make her break out in a sweat. 

For most people, the treatment of phobias has 
been a cope-as-you-go business: preflight cocktails 
for the fearful flyer, stairways instead of elevators for 
the claustrophobe. But such home-brew tactics are 
usually only stopgaps at best. Happily, safe and last- 
ing phobia treatments are now at hand. In an era in 
which more and more emotional disorders are 
falling before the scythe of science, phobias are 
among the disorders falling fastest. 

Researchers are making enormous progress in 


determining what phobias are, what kinds of neuro- | 


chemical storms they trigger in the brain and for what 
evolutionary purpose the potential for such psychic 
squalls was encoded into us in the first place. With this 
understanding has come a magic bag of treatments: ex- 
posure therapy that can stomp outa lifetime phobia in 
asingle six-hour session; virtual-reality programs that 
can safely simulate the thing the phobic most fears, 








slowly stripping it of its power to terrorize; new med- 
ications that can snuff the brain’s phobic spark before 
it can catch. In the past year, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration approved the first drug—an existing 
antidepressant called Paxil—specifically for the treat- 
ment of social phobias. And just last week the Anxiety 
Disorders Association of America held a four-day sem- 
inar in Atlanta on a wide range of topics, including 
how to recognize and overcome social phobias, how to 
spot phobia and anxiety disorders in children and how 
to help patients maintain gains achieved in treatment. 

“There’s been nothing like this in the field of 
mental health,” says psychologist David H. Barlow, 
director of the Center for Anxiety and Related Dis- 
orders at Boston University. “In the past few years, 
we've had a complete turnaround in the treatment 
of phobic disorders.” 

For something that can cause as much suffering as 
a phobia, it’s remarkable how many people lay claim to 
having one—and how many of them are wrong. Self-de- 
scribed computer phobics are probably nothing of the 
kind. They may not care for the infernal machines and 
may occasionally want to throw one out the window, 
but that’s not the same asa full-fledged phobia. Self-de- 
scribed claustrophobics often misdiagnose as well. The 
middle seat on a transatlantic flight may be something 
you approach with dismay, but unless you also experi- 
ence a racing heart and ragged breath, you are prob- 
ably not phobic. Drawing the distinction between 
distaste and the singular terror of a phobia is not always 
easy—and it's made all the harder by the fact that fear 
in some circumstances is perfectly appropriate. If 
flying into a storm or easing into weaving traffic isn’t 
the right time to go a little white knuckled, what is? 

Experts, however, say a true phobic reaction is a 


| whole different category of terror, a central nervous 


system wildfire that’s impossible to mistake. In the 
face of the thing that triggers fear, phobics experience 
sweating, racing heart, difficulty breathing and even a 
fear of imminent death—all accompanied by an over- 
whelming need to flee. In addition, much of the time 
that they are away from the feared object or situation 
is spent dreading the next encounter and developing 
elaborate strategies intended to avoid it. “Jeanette,” 
44, a teacher's assistant, is so terrified of cats that she 
sends her daughter, 21, into an unfamiliar store to 
scout around and sound a feline all clear before she en- 
ters. The daughter has been walking point this way 
since age five. “Nora,” 50, a social worker, will cir- 
cumnavigate a block with a series of right turns rather 
than make a single left, so afraid is she of facing the 
stream of traffic that a left turn requires. 

Most psychologists now assign phobias to one 
of three broad categories: social phobias, in which 
the sufferer feels paralyzing fear at the prospect of 
social or professional encounters; panic disorders, 
in which the person is periodically blindsided by 
overwhelming fear for no apparent reason: and 
specific phobias—fear of snakes and enclosed 
spaces and heights and the like. Of the three, the 
specific phobias are the easiest to treat, partly be- 
cause they are the easiest to understand. 








Illustration for TIME by Balvis Rubess 
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chemophobia: ... chemicals 


cherophobia: ... gaiety 
chionophobia: ... snow 
chiraptophobia: ... being touched 
cholerophobia: ... anger 
chorophobia: ... dancing 
chrometophobia: ... money 
chromophobia: ... colors 
chronomentrophobia: 
cibophobia: ... food 
claustrophobia: ... confined spaces 
cleisiophobia: ... being locked in 
climacophobia: 


clocks 


stairs 
clinophobia: ... going to bed | 
coimetrophobia: ... cemeteries 


contreltophobia: ... sexual abuse 


. Constipation 


coprophobia: ... feces 
coulrophobia: ... clowns 
cremnophobia: ... precipices 
¢ryophobia: ... extreme cold 
crystallophobia: ... crystals, glass 
cyclophobia: ... bicycles 


decidophobia: ... making decisions 


painful 
bowel movements 


dementophobia: 
demonophobia: 
dendrophobia: 


dentophobia: ... dentists 
dermatophobia: ... skin lesions 
didaskaleinophobia: ... schoo! 
dikephobia: ... justice 
dinophobia: ... dizziness 
diplophobia: ... double vision 
dipsophobia: ... drinking 
undressing 

in front of someone 

houses 


| 
dining | 
insanity 
demons 

trees 








The human brain may be a sophisticated thing, 
but there is an awful lot of ancient programming 
still etched into it. For “Martin,” 21, a dental stu- 
dent in London, Ontario, his fear of snakes is so 
overwhelming that he stapled together pages ina 
textbook to avoid flipping to a photo of a snake. He 
often wakes with nightmares that he is sitting in a 
bar or a stadium and suddenly sees a snake slither- 
ing toward him. “It’s odd,” he says, “because I’m 
not in situations where I would ever see snakes,” 

His brain, however—or at least the oldest parts 
of it—may have been. One of the things that helped 
early humans survive was a robust fear-and-flight 
response: an innate sense of the places and things 
that represent danger and a reflexive impulse to 
hightail it when one of them is encountered. When 
the species became top predator a few million years 
later, those early lessons were not easy to unlearn. 

Contemporary researchers believe it’s no coinci- 
dence that specific phobias usually fall into one of 
four subcategories, all of which would have had 
meaning for our ancient ancestors: fear of insects or 
animals; fear of natural environments, like heights 
and the dark; fear of blood or injury; and fear of dan- 
gerous situations, like being trapped in a tight space. 
“Phobias are not random,” says Michelle Craske, 
psychologist at UCLA’s Anxiety and Behavioral Disor- 
ders Program. “We tend to fear anything that threat- 
ens our survival as a species.” When times change, 
new fears develop, but the vast major- 
ity still fit into one of the four groups. 

It turns out that we process the 
fear of these modern menaces in the 





FIGHTING 
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All Aboard Exposure Airlines 


FLYING 





same area of the brain our ancient ancestors did—the 
paralimbic region, which mediates a whole range 
of primal responses, including anger and sexual 
arousal. “It seems that contemporary people learned 
from their ancient ancestors what to be afraid of and 
how to handle it,” Barlow says. 

Not all of us, however, parlay that ancient history 
into a modern-day phobia. It may be our distant an- 
cestors who predispose us to phobias, but it’s our 
immediate ancestors—specifically our parents—who 
seal the deal. As many as 40% of all people suffering 
from a specific phobia have at least one phobic par- 
ent, seemingly a clue that phobias could be genetical- 
ly influenced. In recent years, a number of scientists 
have claimed to have found the phobia gene, but none 
of those claims have held up to scrutiny. If phobias are 
genetically based at all, they almost certainly require 
a whole tangle of genes to get the process going. 

But genetics doesn’t even have to be involved as 
long as learning is. A childhood trauma—a house 
fire, say, or a dog bite—may be more than enough to 
seize the brain’s attention and serve as a repository 
for incipient fears. “Temperament also seems to be 
critical,” says Craske. “Two people can go through 
the exact same traumatic event, but the high-strung, 
emotionally sensitive person is more vulnerable to 
the fear.” Even secondhand fears- watching Mom or 
Dad react with exaggerated terror to a cockroach or 
a drop of blood, for example—may play a role. The 








ere you able to fix it?” treatment for a debilitating case 

someone asks. My head of aviophobia (fear of flying), Dr. 

snaps to the right. Aman Hsia had booked me on Exposure 

in a fur hat and red ski Airlines. It's the newest thing in 
parka pauses before answering. phobic therapy: a virtual airplane 
That's it, | think. There's some of hardware, software and fancy WHITE KNUCKLES: 
mechanical problem with the display screens A phobic Attinger 
plane. My mind races ahead, that feels like the real thing. copes with storms 
Spinning out of control. | hate | hate window seats, | on her virtual flight 
737s. They have bad rudders, remember thinking just before my 
right? Maybe there's another flight virtual flight took off. You can see 
home. Or even better, | could take how far you'd fall if ... Oops. Don't Sky is still good. | begin to relax. 9. The storm thunders on. ! am 
the train... go there. | want to speak to the Look around. Not so bad. hating this. 

Fur hat finally answers, “Yup. crew for reassurance, but there is A humongous noise sparks “Why isn’t the pilot saying 
Just the wheel,” as he points to no one. Instead I'm squeezed into my body upward. Another glance anything?” | ask Dr. Hsia. | crave ' 
his carry-on suitcase. @ row of four seats, alone. out the window. Not good. We're reassurance. The pilot must be q 
Classic. My mind had leaped Itake a hurried glance out the _in the middle of a thunderstorm. fighting to stay aloft, | think. ie 
in the space of a nanosecond from window to check the weather. Just The seats ahead of me are Maybe he’s drunk. F 
a waiting room in Logan Airport to a few stratus clouds. That's 0.K. shaking. | can feel the thunder in “What about the co-pilot?” Dr. } 
a death spiral over the Atlantic. Dr. The sound of jet engines drowns mybones. know this isn't eal, Hsia sen if 
Curtis Hsia of Boston University’s me as my virtual airplane heads but! can’t seem to control my He's probably drunk too. p 
Center for Anxiety and Related down the runway. My legs are stiff, fear. Through the din, I hear Dr. Otherwise someone would be K 
Disorders calls this automatic and | arch my back in anticipation. Hsia ask me how I'm feeling on an saying something to reassure me. I, 
thinking. It was even worse a few No g-force in this simulation. A anxiety scale of 1 to 10: total “What's the likelihood that both Y 
hours earlier when, as part of my small break for me. We level off. relaxation to panic. I'm pushing pilots would be out of it?” he asks. 'e 
= 
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journal Nature last week reported a study in which 


researchers performed scans on the fear centers of 


volunteers’ brains and found that when the subjects 
were merely told to expect an electric shock, the 
neurological reaction to the anticipated jolt was as 
powerful as fears based on actual experience. 
“There is a lot of legitimacy to the idea that phobias 
can be learned,” says Edna B. Foa, professor of psy- 
chology and psychiatry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. “We respond to what we see or experience.” 


N MANY CASES, THE BRAIN MAY THINK IT’S DOING 
the child’s psyche a favor by developing a pho- 
bia. The world is a scary place, and young kids 
are inherently fearful until they start to figure 
it out. If you are living with a generalized sense 
of danger, it can be profoundly therapeutic to find 
a single object on which to deposit all that un- 
formed fear—a snake, a spider, a rat. A specific 
phobia becomes a sort of backfire for fear, a con- 
trolled blaze that prevents other blazes from catch- 
ing. “The thinking mind seeks out a rationale for the 
primitive mind's unexplained experiences,” says psy- 
chologist Steven Phillipson, clinical director of the 


Center for Cognitive-Behavioral Psychotherapy in | 


New York City. 

But a condition that is so easy to pick up is be- 
coming almost as easy to shake, usually without re- 
sort to drugs. What turns up the wattage of a pho- 
bia the most is 
the strategy the 
phobics rely on 
to ease their dis- 





comfort: avoidance. The harder phobics work to 
avoid the things they fear, the more the brain grows 
convinced that the threat is real. “The things you do 
to reduce anxiety just make it worse,” says Barlow. 
“We have to strip those things away.” 

And that’s what doctors do. A patient visiting 
Barlow’s Boston clinic is first assessed for the pres- 
ence of a specific phobia and then guided through an 
intensive day or two of graduated exposure. People 
who are afraid of syringes and blood, for example, 
may first be shown a magazine photo with a trace of 
blood depicted in it. Innocuous photos give way to 
graphic ones, and graphic ones to a display of a real, 
empty syringe. Over time, the syringe is brought 
closer, and the patient learns to hold it and even 
tolerate having blood drawn. 

None of this is remotely easy for the phobic per- 
son, and the body’s anxiety Klaxons may go off the 
instant the therapy begins. Gradually, however, as 
each exposure level is reached, the alarms start to 
quiet; they sound again only when the intensity of 
the exposure is turned up. “Just as people become 
habituated to the noise of traffic or background chat- 
ter, so too can phobics become nonresponsive to the 
thing that once frightened them,” says Phillipson. 

With that habituation comes profound recovery. 
In studies recently conducted by Lars Goran Ost, a 
psychology professor at Stockholm University and 
one of the pioneers of one-day phobia treatments, a 
staggering 80% to 95% of patients get their phobias 
under control after just one session. And when symp- 
toms disappear, they usually stay gone. Patients, he 
says, rarely experience a significant phobic relapse, 











doraphobia:.... animal fur or skins 
dromophobia: ... crossing streets 
dysmorphophobia: ... deformity 
dystychiphobia: ... accidents 


ecclesiophobia:... church 
eisoptrophobia: ... mirrors, or 
| Seeing oneself in a mirror | 
electricity | 
eleutherophobia: ... freedom i 
emetophobia: ... vorniting ] 


committing an 
unpardonable sin 
. insects 


entomophobia: 
eosophobia: ... dawn or daylight 
epistaxiophobia: ... nosebleeds 
| epistemophobia: ... knowledge 
equinophobia: ... horses 
eremophobia: ... being oneself 
ereuthrophobia: ... blushing 
ergophobia: ... work 
erotophobia: ... sexual love 
euphobia: ... hearing good news 
eurotophobia: ... female genitalia 


| febriphobia: ... fever 


.. France 


frigophobia: ... cold 


geliophobia: ... |aughter 
geniophobia: ... chins 
genuphobia: .. knees 
gerascophobia: ... growing old 
glossophobia; ... speaking in public 
gymnophobia: ... nudity 
hadephobia: ... hell 


hagiophobia:.... saints or holy things 





again. | get my breath back. My that'll help me cope. Eyes pop 
back is just sinking into the seat back open. Need to see what's out. Don’t need this. Squeeze into 
when—Gotcha! We're in another going on! Have to get through this. my seat. Look out the window. 
storm. Just as bad. Panic level The pilot apparently is. Planeisn't Beautiful. Clear. Almost no wind. 
back up to 9. Still no pilot. breaking apart. The right engine is just below me. 
Damn him! Does this plane | look out the window again. Could keep this plane up by itself, 
have a lightning rod? My head is Blue sky, buildings rising to meet if the other engine quits. It roars to 
bursting now. us. We're coming down.| collapse _ life, and my stomach 
“What do you think would against my seat. It's over. This is real. What do I think | 
if lightning did hit the Not quite. Ten minutes later, can happen? None of my worst- | 
plane?” Dr. Hsia asks. | don’t I'm back in the air. Another storm. case scenarios seem very likely. 
know. It would break apart. “Has This one lasts the whole flight. | And if we do run into trouble, there 
that happened before?” Notthat! run through mybleak assumptions. _ are tons of airports below for an | 
know of. “If the pilots are flying This time, | answer them for landing. We'll be 0.K. 
through this, it’s because myself. Pilot. Lousy communicator. Perfect takeoff to the south over 
know the plane can take it,” he Plane. Holding together. Made for Boston Harbor, and then bank 
Maybe the plane can, but! pulsing clouds remind me of Van off at 16,000 ft. | hear the crackle 
can't. Gogh. My hands stay on my lap. | of the intercom. The pilot says it'll 
Another calm. | thinkit’s over. _ play with my rings. I'll be coming be a smooth flight. Safety-belt 
Wrong. A third storm. Still nothing down soon enough. I register sign is turned off. | love his voice. | | 
from the pilot. Seams are holding.  betweena3anda4.icandothis. push back my seat and stare out 
‘lean in to the window as far as | Back at Logan Airport, they're — the window. 
can. Nothing but black, boarding Continental Flight No. No miracle cure here, but 
punctuated by flashes and that 367 to Newark. As | head down | do feel a bit calmer, more in 
dreadful crash of thunder. I'm the aisle toward seat 8E—a control. | think I'm going to take 
wearing out my necklace. | want window—t hear a say, it one flight at a time. 
It’s over. The sky is clear out of this. | close my eyes. Maybe “Did | tell you what a bad flight | —By Joélle Attinger/Boston 
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{Coulrophobia: fear of clowns} 














and almost never replace the thing they no longer 
fear with a fresher phobia object. 

Given the apparent simplicity of exposure ther- 
apy, phobics may be tempted to try it themselves. 
That can be a mistake. It is important that exposure 
take place under the care of a professional, since it 
takes a trained person to know when patients are be- 
ing pushed too far and when it’s safe to go further. 
For some situations impossible to re-create in a doc- 
tor’s office—like heights and flying in airplanes— 
virtual-reality programs are available to provide 
simulated exposure under professional supervision. 
Software for other fears is being written all the time. 
“Not all people respond to virtual reality,” says Bar- 
low, “but on average, it’s just as effective for treating 
certain phobias.” If specific phobias were the only 
type of phobias around, things would be decidedly 
easier for doctors and patients. But the two other 
members of the phobia troika—social phobias and 
panic disorders—can be a little trickier. 

Of the 50 million Americans who have experi- 
enced or will someday suffer from a phobia (and 
many will have more than one), 35 million will suf- 
fer from social phobia, and the battle they fight is a 
harrowing one. Richard Heimberg at Temple Uni- 
versity’s Adult Anxiety Clinic often thinks of the 50- 
year-old patient who talked frequently about getting 
married and having a family—a reasonable dream, 
except that his terror of rejection had kept him from 
ever going out on a date. After much encouragement 
and counseling, he finally screwed up his courage 
enough to ask a woman out. The next day, when 
Heimberg asked him if he’d had a good time, he said 
yes. But when asked if he were going to invite her 
out again, the patient slumped and said no. “She’s 
only going to give to charity once,” he explained. 

For this patient, the problem wasn’t mere low 
self-esteem but outright terror. To a social phobic, 


can be slippery things. It's not always 
: clear when an aversion to cockroaches be- 
comes something more serious. The signs are 
Do you fret about the object of your phobia? Do 
you alter your life to avoid it? A few yes or no ques- 
tions can help you take the measure of your fear: 


YesorNo? 


Do you trembling, shortness of 


os : breath, lightheadedness, 
excessive fear of an ob- feelings of unreality, 
ject or situation, such as__= feelings that you may 
flying, heights, animals, go crazy or die, when 
blood or being in a public © you think of or encounter 
place from which there is = the object or situation 
no escape? you fear? 


L)¥ES _jNO 


the mere prospect of a social encounter is frighten- 
ing enough to cause sweating, trembling, light-head- 
edness and nausea, accompanied by an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of inadequacy. For some sufferers, the 
disorder is comparatively circumscribed—occurring 
only at large parties, say—making avoidance strate- 
gies seem easy. But social phobias can encroach into 
more and more areas of life, closing more and more 
doors. As sufferers grow increasingly isolated, they 
grow increasingly hopeless and risk developing such 
conditions as depression and alcoholism. 

But things don’t have to be so bleak. While social 
phobias do not respond to a single intensive expo- 
sure session as specific phobias do, therapy can still 
be relatively straightforward. A successful treatment 
regimen may involve no more than a dozen sessions 
of cognitive-behavioral therapy, in which patients 
slowly expose themselves to the places and circum- 
stances that frighten them and reframe the cata- 
strophic thinking that torments them. They are 
taught to tone down their “attentional bias,” a ten- 
dency to stress their supposed social stumbles, and 
their “interpretation bias,” a habit of picking up neu- 
tral cues from other people and interpreting them as 
evidence of failing socially. Often group therapy 
works better than one-on-one therapy. It provides 
more than a supportive circle of fellow sufferers: the 
very act of gathering with other people can serve as 
a first, critical rebellion against the disorder. 

If such therapy doesn’t help social phobics, 
drugs can. Ever since the popularization of Prozac 
in the early 1990s, the family of modern psycho- 
pharmacological drugs has grown steadily. Most of 
these medications are selective serotonin reuptake 
inhibitors—or ssris—which, as the name implies, se- 
lectively block the brain’s reabsorption of the neuro- 
transmitter serotonin, helping produce feelings of 
satisfaction and kick-start recovery. Last year the 








ARE YOU PHOBIC? 
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harpaxophobia:... being robbed 
the sun 


hodophobia: ... road travel 
homichlophobia:.. fog 
homilophobia: ... sermons 
homophobia: ... h ormosexuality 
hoplophobia: ... firearms 
hydrophobia: .... water 
hypegiaphobia: ... responsibility 


latrophobia: ... doctors 
ichthyophobia: .... fish 
illyngophobia: ... vertigo 
insectophobia: ... insects 
jophobia: ... poison 
isolophobia: ... solitude 
ithyphallophobia: ... erection 


Japanophobia: ... Japanese 
| Judeophobia: ... Jews 
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kainolophobia:.... novelty 
katagelophobia:.... ridicule 
kathisophobia: ... sitting down 
kenophobia:... empty spaces 
kinetophobia:... motion 
kleptophobia: ... stealing 
kopophobia: ... fatigue 
koniophobia: ... dust 
kyphophobia: ... stooping 


lachanophobia: ... vegetables 
leprophobia : ... leprosy 

.. the color white 
.. loud noises 
.. lakes 

. String 

.. lawsuits 

.. Childbirth 
logophobia: ... words 
luiphobia: ... syphilis 
lutraphobia: ... otters 
lygophobia: ... darkness 




















mastigophobia: ... punishment 
mechanophobia: ... machines 


melophobia: ... music 
menophobia: ... menstruation 
merinthophobia: ... being tied up 
metathesiophobia: ... cha 
methyphobia: ... alcohol 
microphobia: ... smal! things 
misophobia: ... dirt or germs 
mnemophobia: ... memories 
motorphobia: ... automobiles 
musophobia: ... mice 
mycophobia: ... mushrooms 
myxophobia: ... slime 
necrophobia:... death 


neopharmaphobia: ... new drugs 
neophobia: ... anything new 
nephophobia: ... clouds 
noctiphobia: ... night 
nomatophobia: ... names 
nosocomephobia: ... hospitals 
novercaphobia: .... stepmothers 
numerophobia: ... numbers 


ochophobia: ... vehicles 
odontophobia: ... dental surgery 
odynophobia: ... pain 





Downloading 


Why get DSL for your business that only does half the job? 
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high-speed connection to and from the Internet. And it's one of the ways Covad gives you 


the edge you need to succeed. Find out more at 1-877-872-1094. Or visit covad.com/sdsl6. 
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{Claustrophobia: fear of confined spaces} 


drug manufacturer SmithKline Beecham asked the 
Food and Drug Administration to take a second look 
at the popular ssri Paxil and consider approving it 
specifically for the treatment of social-anxiety disor- 
der. The FDA agreed, making Paxil the first drug ever 
to be formally endorsed for such use. 

While the flood of marketing tends to overstate 
the case, the fact is, Paxil works—not by eliminating 
anxiety entirely but by controlling it enough for tra- 
ditional therapy to take hold. And with the pharma- 
cological door now open, makers of similar drugs 


like Luvox, Prozac and Celexa will probably seek the | 


same certification. “Paxil is not unique among these 
drugs,” says Barlow. “It was just first in line.” 
Progress in treating social-anxiety disorder is 
also providing hope for the last—and most dis- 
abling—of the family of phobias: panic disorder. 
Panic disorder is to anxiety conditions what a tor- 








nado is to weather conditions: a devastating sneak 
attack that appears from nowhere, wreaks havoc 
and then simply vanishes, Unlike the specific pho- 
bic and the social phobic who know what will trig- 
ger their fear, the victim of panic attacks never 
knows where or when one will hit. Someone who 
experiences an attack in, say, a supermarket will 
often not return there, associating the once neutral 
place with the traumatic event. But the perceived 
circle of safety can quickly shrink, until sufferers 
may be confined entirely to their homes. When this 
begins to happen, panic disorder mutates into full- 
blown agoraphobia. “For some people, even the 
house becomes too big,” says Fordham University 
psychology professor Dean McKay. “They may lim- 
it their world to just a few rooms.” 

The treatment for agoraphobia is much the same 
as it is for social phobia: cognitive-behavioral thera- 
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stared at 
.-» birds 


ornithophobia: 
osphresiophobia: ... smells 
ostraconophobia: ... shellfish 
ouranophobia: ... heaven 


pagophobia:... ice or frost 
panthophobia:... disease 
Papaphobia:... the Pope 
Papyrophobia: ... paper 
parasitophobia:... parasites 
peccatophobia: ... sinning 
pediophobia: ... dolls 
pedophobia: ... children 
phalacrophobia: ... becoming bald 
:... medicines 
phasmophobia: ... ghosts 
philemaphobia: ... kissing 


.» falling in love 


.. tuberculosis 
placophobia: ... tombstones 
plutophobia: ... wealth 
pogonophobia: ... beards 
poinephobia: ... punishment 
proctophobia: ... rectums 


ranidaphobia: ... frogs 
thabdophobia: ... punishment 
rhypophobia: ... defecation 
rhytiphobia: ... getting wrinkles 
rupophobia: ... dirt 
Russophobia: ... Russians 


samhainophobia: ... Halloween 
sarmassophobia: ... love play 
satanophobia: ... Satan 
scabiophobia: ... scabies 
scelerophobia: ... bad men, 
burglars 

sciophobia: ... shadows 
scoleciphobia: ... worms 
scotomaphobia: ... blindness 
scriptophobia: ... writing in public 





selenophobia: ... the moon 
seplophobia: ... decaying matter 
siderodromophobia: ... trains 
siderophobia: ... stars 
sinistrophobia: ... left-handedness 
sphexsophobia: ... wasps 


staurophobia: ... the crucifix 

stenophobia: ... narrow places 
symbolophobia: ... symbolism 
symmetrophobia: ... symmetry 
syngenesophobia: ... relatives 
syphilophobia: ... syphilis 


-. Speed 
.. being buried alive 
being contagious 
. bulls 
.. technology 
definite plans 
. taking tests 
thalassophobia: ... the sea 
death or dying 
««» theaters 
heat 














-_{Bogyphobia: fear of the bogeyman} 





childbirth 
.. thunder 


injury 
tremophobia: ... trembling 
triskaidekaphobia: 


--» the number 13 
trypanophobia: .... injections 
uranophobia: ... heaven 
urophobia: ... urine 
vaccinophobia: ... vaccinations 
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venustraphobia: ... beautiful 
women 
verbophobia: . 
verminophobia: 
vestiphobia: ... clothing 
.. rape 


virginitiphobia: 
vitricophobia: ... stepfathers 


Walloonophobia: 
wiccaphobia: . 
xanthophobia: 
xenophobia: 
xerophobia: 
xylophobia: 
zelophobia: ... jealousy | 
.. the great mole rat 


zeusophobia: ... God or gods 
zoophobia: ... animals 


Source: www.phobialist.com 
Compiled by Fredd Culbertson 


words 
germs 


the Walloons 
witches 


the color yellow 
Strangers 
dryness 
forests 





When It’s 0.K. to Be Afraid 


py and drugs. In many cases, recovery takes longer | 


than it does for social phobias because agoraphobic 
behavior can become so entrenched. Nonetheless, 
once therapy and drug treatments get under way, 
they sometimes move surprisingly quickly. “The best 
way to treat agoraphobia,” says Ost, “is by individual 
therapy, once a week for 10 or 12 weeks.” 

If science has so many phobias on the run, does 
that mean that the problem as a whole can soon be 
considered solved? Hardly. Like all other emotional 
disorders, phobias cause a double dip of psychic 
pain: from the condition and from the shame of hav- 
ing the problem in the first place. Over the years, re- 
searchers have made much of the fact that the large 
majority of phobia sufferers are women—from 55% 
for social phobias and up to 90% for specific phobias 
and extreme cases of agoraphobia. Hormones, genes 
and culture have all been explored as explanations. 
But the simplest answer may be that women own up 
to the condition more readily than men do. If you 
don’t come forward with your problem, you can’t be 
included in the epidemiologists’ count. Worse, you 
can never avail yourself of the therapists’ cure. 

Making things even tougher, phobias are often 
hard to distinguish from other anxiety disorders. A 
person who feels compelled to wash or shower 
dozens of times a day may have a phobic’s terror of 
germs, but a clinician would easily peg 
the problem as obsessive-compulsive 





disorder, not a specific phobia. The survivor of an air- 
line crash may exhibit a phobic’s panic at even a pic- 
ture ofa plane, but likely as not, the fear is one com- 
ponent of a larger case of post-traumatic stress 
disorder. Different conditions require different 
treatments, and without the right care, the problem 
is unlikely to clear up. 

The fact that phobias, of all the anxiety disorders, 
can be overcome so readily is one of psychology’s 
brightest bits of clinical news in a long time. Phobias 
can beat the stuffing out of sufferers because the feel- 
ings they generate seem so real and the dangers they 
warn of so great. Most of the time, however, the dan- 
gers are mere neurochemical lies—and the lies have 
to be exposed. “Your instincts tell you to escape or 
avoid,” says Phillipson. “But what you really need to 
do is face down the fear.” When you spend your life 
in a cautionary crouch, the greatest relief of all may 
come from simply standing up. | —With reporting by 
Dan Cray/Los Angeles, Brad Liston/New Orleans, Ulla Pion/ 
Copenhagen and other bureaus 


Take the phobia self-test online at 

www.time.com/health, and if you're still 

not too scared, send an e-mail to 
letters@time.com about your own phobias. To chat with 
Jeffrey Kluger, go to AOL Live at 7 p.m. (E.T.) Wednesday 














t's hard enough being a phobic “Before age seven, it’s 

adult, going through life fear- common for kids to have extreme 

ing metaphorical monsters fear reactions,” says psycholo- 

under metaphorical beds, But gist Steven Phillipson, 
Suppose you were having the director of the Center for 
same fears in childhood, a stage 
of life when monsters are some- therapy in New York City. “The 
how more than and ability an older child or adult has 
the bed they’re hiding under is to between reason- 
your very own. How can parents able and excessive reactions is 
distinguish a passing childhood not yet developed.” 
fear from a full-blown phobia? Hard as it is for parents to 
And what can they do to help? watch a toddler in 

The good news for most there's not a lot they can do 
parents—not to mention their beyond lavishing the child with 
kids—is that the majority of child- plenty of loving reassurance and 
hood terrors are fleeting. Ina taking a firm but gentle hand 
big, forbidding world that most when the object of fear—a bath, 
children can't begin to make Say, or the doctor—can't be 5 : 
sense of, it’s normal to avoided. It's only when extreme r 4 
free- anxieties and pile fears persist past age seven and therapeutic involvement and walking the child through the 
them onto one comprehensible begin to affect the is much the same as it would be hierarchy of exposure—provided 
entity—dogs, sirens, the dark. child's ability to function that for an adult phobic: they can resist the natural 
if it makes the rest of the world become concerned. exposing the child to the feared impulse to step in and stop the 
feel safer, this can be an effective “When young children are object or experience and session when the child starts to 
defense mechanism. The danger well despite their fears, we don’t teaching him or her, eventually, grow fearful. “Hard as it is for 
comes when children’s anxieties intervene,” says Phillipson. to live with it. Most of the time, parents to watch,” Phillipson 
begin to assume an enormous “When an older child starts doctors encourage parents of Says, “the only way for kids to get 
and importance in suffer at home or at school, it’s phobic kids to become involved in around the pain is to go through 
their lives. time to get involved.” treatment, attending sessions the pain.” AK 
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PERFORMANCE-AND-CONTROL MACHINE ISN'T 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW SIERRA C3 





ENGINEER ROLANDO RODRIGUEZ DEFINES PERFORMANCE DIFFERENTLY 
FULL-TIME HE WANTED TO CREATE A VEHICLE WITH HANDLING IN THE SPIRIT 
OF A EUROPEAN PERFORMANCE SEDAN THAT COULD STILL PERFORM 
THE WORK OF A TRUCK. THE GMC SIERRA C3 1S NOT JUST A POWERFUL 
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BUT AWD IS ONLY PART OF THE C3'S PERFORMANCE-BIASED 
DRIVELINE. EVERYTHING FROM THE 325 HP VORTEC™ TO THE 
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Every time our son comes hom: Nitaiok = 
more good news. New career training, travel. 


udvanced education. He knows the work he 


loes in Today’s Military is important. We're so 


— 
te 


proud, we could burst 

Today’s Military offers over 150 
career paths, 8 different ways to earn 
college credits and the rare opportunity 


to make the world a better plac e 
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There are exciting new options and 


classic lessons in confidenc e, courage, 


self-discipline 





and character. 





todaysmilitary.com 
It’s a structure “a ‘ 

for success that makes parents feel 

as confident about Today’s Military as 
their kids do. 
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Bright Futures. 


Visit todaysmilitary.com with your 
teenager, or call 1-888-855-HERO. 
You will begin to feel the special pride 5 ee 
and satisfaction that only comes with 





a child’s growing success. 
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Hits Again 
Those famed Leakey 


fossil hunters add a new 
limb to our family tree 


The fossil turned out to 
be a totally new prehuman 
species and last week re- 
ignited one of paleontology’s 
greatest debates: Did we 
evolve in direct steps from a 
common apelike ancestor be- 
tween 6 million and 4 million years ago? Or 
did the human family tree sprout several 
branches, some of which petered out? 

In the past 20 years the Leakeys and 
others have dug up overwhelming evidence 
showing that between 2.5 million and 1 mil- 
lion years ago, the then lush woodlands and 
savannas of eastern Africa—where our fam- 
ily tree first took root—were the habitat of ri- 
val species, most of which were evolutionary 
dead ends. But what about before that? Pa- 
leontologists have generally agreed that 
there was just one hominid line, begin- 
ning with a small, upright-walking species 
known as Australopithecus afarensis, most 
famously represented by “Lucy,” a remark- 
ably complete (about 40%) skeleton found in 
Ethiopia in 1974. 

Now that view is being chal- 
lenged. The new skull, de- 
scribed by Leakey and 
six colleagues, includ- 

ing her and Richard's 
daughter Louise, 29, 
in Nature last 
week, pushes the 
presence of co- 
existing species 
back another mil- 
lion years, to be- 
Kenyanthropus tween 
platyops 


Skull 
found 


By SIMON ROBINSON NAIROBI 
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IKE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMOUS 

“hominid gang,” the sharp-eyed fossil 

hunters employed by paleontology’s 

Leakey family, Justus Erus spends 
three months a year scouring the dry, 
bone-rich riverbeds around Lake Turkana, 
in northern Kenya. It is a scrubby, desolate 
landscape, where the people are desper- 
ately poor and gun-toting young men area 
menacing presence. But it is hallowed 
ground to scientists because of the clues it 
offers to early human history. Still, even af- 
ter five years, Erus, a 30-year-old Turkana 
tribesman, had scored nary a hit—just bits 
of ancient animal bones and teeth. 

Then one scorching morning during 
the final week of the gang’s explorations in 
August 1999, at a site called Lomekwi, Erus 
noticed a white object, just an inch or so 
across, sticking out of a patch of brown 
mudstone. “I thought maybe it was [the 
bones of] a monkey,” he says. Beckoning 
the expedition’s co-leader, Meave Leakey, 
wife and daughter-in-law, respectively, 
of Richard and Louis Leakey and 
renowned in her own right, he 
asked her opinion. By nightfall 4 


















uncovered the partial re- 
mains of a humanlike skull. 


NEW BEGINNINGS? 


Based on bones the 
researchers have discovered 
so far, here are two possible 
ways that Kenyanthropus 
platyops could alter the 
human family tree 
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/  Kenyanthropus : 
A. anamensis A. garhi ‘ 
Ardipithecus <mmal Pi 


A. ramidus 


A. afarensis (Lucy) 


SE BRT * 
Australopithecus 
africanus 


PR boisei 


Bars represent the known time 
span of each species; connecting 
lines are hypothetical links 


“But we're getting there.” —With reporting by 
3.5 | Andrea Dorfman/New York 
Later Homo 
K. (now H.) rudolfensis H. ergaster Horne and modern 
Pome | humans 
H. erectus 
A. (now H.) habilis 
eam Paranthropus 
Sources: Meave 
Leakey; Nature 





SKULI DIGGER: Meave 
Leakey checks out the 
Lake Trrkana site 


million and 3.2 million years 
ago. That’s right in Lucy's 
time. Yet it is so different from 
Lucy that they assign their 
fossil, which they call 
Kenyanthropus platyops, or 
“flat-faced man of Kenya,” toa 
new genus, or grouping of species. “This 
means we will have to rethink the early 
past of hominid evolution,” says Meave 
Leakey, head of paleontology at the Na- 
tional Museums of Kenya. “It’s clear the 
picture isn’t as simple as we had thought.” 
Even Lucy’s discoverer, Donald Johanson, 
director of the Institute of Human Origins 
at Arizona State University, concurs. “This 
is a reminder that there are probably a lot 
more species out there,” he says. 

K. platyops not only had a much flatter 
face than Lucy, she also had smaller teeth. 
From the teeth, the scientists conclude that 
it probably ate fruits, berries and small in- 
sects while A. afarensis consumed tougher 
vegetation like roots and grasses. “They 
were unlikely to compete,” says team mem- 
ber Fred Spoor of University College Lon- 
don. “Two species usually don’t occupy the 
same ecological niche.” 

Old flat-face could displace A. afarensis 
as a direct link in the human lineage. Or it 
may be part of a branch leading to Homo 
rudolfensis, a species with a strikingly simi- 
lar face that lived in East Africa between 2.4 
million and 1.8 million years ago. “You find 
something beautiful and new, but the con- 
clusion is you actually know less,” says Spoor. 
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Left: ME KISSING VINOODH (Passionately), 1999, a computer-manipulated photo by Inez van Lamsweerde; center: four stills from one of five screens in 
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Websites, DVDs, virtual reality—two exhibits show 
how visual artists are entering the digital age 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


THIS MAY NOT BE THE 

best moment for cyber- | 

space. Napster is stum- 

bling. NASDAQ is a bust. 
Whole sectors of the virtual economy are 
wrapping up their stories at Chapter 11. 
But who cares if investors lose faith in the 
digital world? The artists are sticking with 
it—at least the ones who lately have been 
making some galleries look like Circuit City, 
full of dot-matrix screens and wall-mount- 
ed monitors. Remember when videotape 
was the hot new medium? Compared with 
CD-ROM art and screen-saver art, with 
website artworks or virtual-reality goggles, 
videotape is starting to look quaint, even 
primordial. Like charcoal. 

You know these developments must be 
reaching critical mass when two museums 
decide simultaneously to look into them. 
“BitStreams” at the Whitney Museum of 
Art in New York City and “010101: Art in 
Technological Times” at the San Francisco 
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Museum of Modern Art are Zeitgeist 
shows, attempts to collect a few specimens 
of this emerging practice and let them vi- 
brate in proximity to one another. There is 
not much effort in either exhibit to draw 
broad conclusions, no gathering of every- 
body into schools or “isms.” The spirit be- 
hind both is to let a thousand digits bloom. 

In some ways, this is a moment like the 
first decades of the 20th century, when bi- 
planes, automobiles and skyscrapers looked 
like portents of a magnificent new world in 
the making. The essential task for many 
artists then was to align themselves with the 
dynamic forces of that world, to heap up 
raptures to horsepower and the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Cyberspace and digital technology 
have some of the same glamour and 
promise, but the romance of technology has 
long since wilted. After two world wars and 
Three Mile Island, who can take seriously 
the militant modernity of the Italian Futur- 
ists or the Russian Constructivists? What 
artists want now is to use new technologies 
without falling for them. 
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The German artist Jochem Hendricks, above, 





So when Inez van Lamsweerde (at the 
Whitney) digitally erases her boyfriend Vi- 
noodh from Me Kissing Vinoodh (Passion- 
ately), she is not worshipping digital photo 
retouching. She’s just taking advantage of it 
to examine herself contorted by a passion 
without its object. And when Jochem Hen- 
dricks (at SFMOMA) uses a specially con- 
structed helmet to read the smallest move- 
ments of his eyes and translate those into a 
scribbled line drawing like Reading, he is 


not paying homage to the electrocardio- 
gram. He's using a similar technology to 
achieve a strangely more intimate end. 

All the same, it is hard to penetrate to 
the heart of something when you're trying 
to keep your distance. Is that why digital 
technologies still haven't found their con- 
summate expression in art? Consumer cul- 
ture eventually gave rise to the cheerful vul- 
garities of Pop, a critique of that culture that 
was all the same a wholehearted embrace. 


sed a head-mounted eye scanner to “draw” LESEN (reading) 





But digital art, like high-definition televi- 
sion, hasn't found its industry-wide agreed- 
upon format, the master metaphor that can 
lend meaning even to lesser works. In the 
absence of that, many artists are content 
just to see how stuff looks when it’s digi- 
tized. It can look pretty interesting, of 
course, jumpy and mesmerizing. Its great 
predecessor is Mondrian’s last great paint- 
ing, Broadway Boogie Woogie. Mondrian’s 
rhythmic arrangements of colorful squares 


loom behind Color Panel v1.5 by John F. Si- 
mon Jr., in which little squares bounce 
around a video screen like rubber confetti. 
He is there again with three of the five 
screens of Station to Station by Jeremy 
Blake (at the Whitney), whose glowing box- 
es make sexy pulsations as they mutate 
from crimson to violet to lime. 

Like a tropical-fish tank, works such as 
these can be watchable for quite a while. 
(And it doesn’t hurt that both of them, as so 
much digital art, are dis- 
played on wall-mounted, 
flat-screen TVs, bits of cul- 
tural merchandise as sump- 
tuous in their high-tech way 
as the Baroque wooden gar- 
lands that frame a Rubens.) 
But when Mondrian began 
Broadway Boogie Woogie in 
1942, the work also operated 
as a diagram for the ener- 
gies of America at mid-cen- 
tury. Most new digital- 
pattern art doesn’t seem to 
be conditioned by any un- 
derlying realities. It’s high- 
concept wallpaper. 

Which brings us to 
online art. Both museums are featuring sev- 
eral examples on their websites (sfmoma 
.org and artport.whitney.org). Before it gets 
its Picasso, the cyberart world could use a 
Daniel Boone, someone to guide you 
through sites so intricate that you need a 
trail of bread crumbs to find your way out, 
or to help with the finicky software you 
have to download first. (Who knew there 
could be so many dialogue boxes saying 
things like “unable to find the first part of 
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eremy Blake’s STATION TO STATION, 2000-2001; right: COLOR PANEL v1.5, 1999-2001, a still from John F. Simon Jr.'s skittering panel 


the multipart archive ‘flashplayerdSin- 
staller.hqx-4 ”?) All that just to reach work 
full of tricks not so different from those that 
website designers have been doing for 
years without calling them art. Even so, at 
times all your most exasperated typing can 
be worth it. At the sFMoMA site, there is 
Mark Napier’s Feed, which turns any Web 
page into visual chaos by displaying it with- 
out its underlying HTML coding. You could 
call this high-tech fantasy. But in a virtual 
world, what is verisimilitude? 

Maybe it’s no surprise that one of the 
most bewitching works in either show is 
a lyrical triumph of mid-tech. For The Tele- 
phone Call, at sFMOMA, Janet Cardiff com- 
bines two of the most common consumer- 
electronic devices: headphones and a 
palm-size digital videocam. Leave a credit 
card and a photo ID at the visitor’s desk, and 
the museum equips you with both devices. 

On its foldout viewscreen, the camera 
displays the visuals for Cardiff’s 17-minute 
“video walk.” With the headphones, she di- 
rects viewers through galleries, into empty 
back stairways and even across the museum 
catwalk. In real space you move along emp- 
ty passages that on your screen are full of 
people. Or you move down crowded pas- 
sages that are empty on your screen. All the 
while, Cardiff reminisces and riffs as bursts 
of music rise and fall. In no time, her fan- 
tasies are inseparable from your own inter- 
nal noise. The borders of your conscious- 


| ness are slyly overrun. More fun than a 


funhouse excursion, as intimate as Molly’s 
soliloquy in Ulysses, it’s a work that places 
all your synapses on a new kind of high 
alert. Is this the future of digital art? Then 
let a thousand digits bloom. e 
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Cynthia and 
Ronald Thompson, 51 





Cynthia ond Ronald Thompson 
don’t make compromises. They 
make choices. They choose to be 
active in their community. They 
choose to be successful in business. 
And they choose to focus on family. 





Today's AARP helps you make the 

most out of life, with the choices you 
wont, ond the voice you need — to keep ' 
being yourself. 


To learn more about how AARP can help | 


you reach your goals, call 1-800-424-3410 
or visit www.aarp.org. 
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Your Choice. Your Voice. Your Vaaiatis(-m 





A trio of musical reality | 


series aims to turn the 
entertainment business 
into entertainment 
By JAMES PONIEWOZIK : 


SK JACOB UNDERWOOD OF THE 
boy band O-Town what has sur- 
prised him most about the music 
business, and he sighs, “How 
much of it is business and not 
music.” It’s an age-old artist’s 
plaint, but you may wonder how much of a 
surprise it could have been, given how he 
came to be here: doing a sound check for a 
Manhattan party for teen magazine YM. 
Underwood and his crew found fame 
through aBc’s reality series Making the 
Band, which showed boy-band architect 
Lou Pearlman holding auditions and cast- 
ing O-Town from scratch. The team be- 


hind Mtv’s The Real World captured the | 


group’s production, primping, packaging 





Eden's Crush, above, of 
Popstars, saw its first single shoot to 
No. 1; after just a season of Making the 
Band, O-Town, below, went platinum 








—and, of course, fights with girlfriends. A 
year, several MTV Total Request Live ap- = 
pearances and a platinum album later, the 
boys are belting out Liquid Dreams (an al- 
most parodic number about autoerotic fan- 
tasies starring celebrities), putting touch- 
ing sincerity into lines like, “And Salma 
Hayek brings the re-e-est!” 

The O-Towners don’t like to think of 
themselves as TV characters, though they 
are. But the obvious comparison of Making 


| the Band (Fridays, 8:30 p.m. E.T.; season 


premiere 8 p.m., April 13) with the ’60s’ fab- 
ricated four The Monkees misses the real dif- 
ference: Micky Dolenz and his pals relied on 
an innocent relationship between fans and 
stars. They were a fantasy the audience glad- 
ly bought into: they fought villains and got in 
slapstick trouble, and no one worried too 
much about the artifice that created them. 
In Making the Band, the artifice—the 
sound-enhancing wizardry, the dance 
drills, the media coaching—is the reason 
for watching. Likewise on the WB’s girl- 
group incubator Popstars and vu1's new 
Bands on the Run, in which real unsigned 
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bands compete to make the most money on | 
an eight-week tour, the entertainment 
business becomes entertainment. It’s a 
breed of programming suited to an age 
when ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY readers 
and E! watchers are increasingly attuned to 
the mercantile biz end of show biz. (Is ac- 
tion director Michael Bay over budget? Is 
Disney chief Michael Eisner the most 
powerful man in Hollywood?) “Kids today 
are 10 times more sophisticated about the 
business than they were even five years 
ago,” says Making the Band executive pro- 
ducer Ken Mok. “People know more about 
Puffy as an entrepreneur than as an artist. 
The Wu-Tang Clan is not just about the 





music. It’s about Wu Wear.” 

Of course, ironic detachment alone 
doesn’t get teenage girls to buy CDs. Mak- 
ing the Band showed O-Town’s warts, as the 
group mangled harmonies and struggled to 


BANDS ONTHERUN 








learn discipline, but it was also a priceless 
showcase for five cute boys. And Popstars 
(Fridays, 8:30 p.m. E.T.) went Making the 
Band one better by not only creating girl 
group Eden’s Crush but also giving it a guar- 
anteed contract on a label owned by the 
WB’s (and TiMe’s) parent AOL Time Warn- 
er. (O-Town was turned down by several la- 
bels before signing with J Records, veteran | 
music exec Clive Davis’ new endeavor.) 
Popstars’ treatment of the young syner- | 
gettes makes Making the Band look like a 
Bill Moyers special; it cheerfully depicts its 
women as a hungry, hardworking pop jug- 
gernaut in leather pants, portraying them 
with all the hard-nosed pugnaciousness of a 
Tiger Beat cover. Producers Scott A. Stone 
and David G. Stanley say there simply 
hasn’t been much fighting or failure to show 
among the final five members, though Stan- 
ley also says, “We sold this as a show that 
would be relentlessly upbeat.” 

Which is pretty much exactly what you | 
would want if you were selling the band’s 
music. And it has worked: Eden’s Crush’s | 


first single, Get Over Yourself. debuted at 
No. 1 two weeks ago, nearly doubling sales 
of the No. 2 single, according to SoundScan. 


| (ACD is due May 1.) Not that there hasn’t 


been friction. Shaunda Johnston, who made 
the group of 10 finalists before being cut, 
charges that the singers were rushed into 
signing a stingy contract with little room for 
negotiation. While none of the parties talks 
contract specifics, Stone and Stanley counter 
that they offered “a fair-marketplace agree- 
ment for a new artist” and that they helped 
the finalists find legal representation. Asked 
if the deal was fair, Maile Misajon of Eden’s 





Crush hesitates: “I would really hate to an- 
swer that question. I'd probably go in a di- 
rection I don’t want to go.” Certainly less 
than sweet deals aren’t new (ask any 50s | 
bluesman). But on a show that purports to 
open the backstage door, why no mention of 
the signing—certainly one of the most im- 
portant aspects of a new band’s life? 


[Was] it about their 
musical prowess and a 
panel of judges? No... It 
was, How do you 
represent success?) 


—LAUREN ZELAZNICK, 
executive producer, Bands on the Run 


The first season of Making the Band | 
also stinted on such green-eyeshade details 
(we learn little about O-Town’s record 
deal), but the second season promises a 
closer focus on business issues—in particu- 
lar, the guys’ decision not to sign a man- 
agement deal with Pearlman (who had fa- 
mous contract disputes with Backstreet 
Boys and ’N Sync). 

From the start of Bands on the Run 
(Sundays, 10 p.m. E.T.), however, money 
isn’t simply the name of the game; it is the 








game. Four unsigned bands pile into vans 
and go from city to city playing club dates. 
At the end, $50,000, a video on vH1, a shot 
at a record deal and $100,000 in equipment 
go to the best band—that is, whichever one 
made the most scratch selling tickets and 
merchandise. It’s good TV—the competi- 
tion heightens the stress and personality 
clashes on the road—and a depressing, if 
true, statement about musical priorities. 

Executive producer Lauren Zelaznick 
says the development process involved 
some pained discussions about musical 
success. “Is [the show] about stunts that 
have nothing to do with music?” she asks. 
“No. Is it about their musical prowess, and 
you get a panel of judges, like a rock-’n’-roll 
Star Search? No, because that’s also not the 
whole picture. It was, How do you repre- 
sent success in the real world? Is it really 
cynical and awful to say it’s by counting 
drink tickets sold at the door?” 

These bands, as befits the older-skewing 





VH1, aren’t teen pop (sever-£ 
al have a circa 1995 alterna-rock sound). But» 
that may not bea bad thing. Despite the suc-= 
cess of O-Town and Eden's Crush, that 
slickly packaged style of music has lately z 
dipped on the charts. Stone and Stanley pre-§ 
dict Popstars will be on the air in 10 years, 
creating bands of different genres to suit? 
each season. But it’s hard to imagine, say, a~ 
Grungestars, should there be a resurgence 
in music reliant on at least the appearance 
of independence. 

If prefab pop does enter a bear market, 
Bands on the Run could prove truly forward- 
looking, with its low-tier musicians cadging 
pocket change from strangers. In the se- 
ries’ second episode, the Josh Dodes Band 
plays a dismal gig at a Chicago Hard Rock 
Cafe, asking the indifferent crowd to pop 
by its concert later in the week and help it 
win a TV game show. “It’s all based around 
money,” lead singer Dodes explains. Self- 
consciously, he grins. “And what the hell 
isn’t?” For a moment, the phrase reality TV 
seems just about right. ‘a 
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Ripped from the Headlines 


In a journalist’s debut novel, Arab-Israeli discord is 
both achingly personal and inescapably political 


HE OPENING SCENES OF AMY 
Wilentz’s first novel, Martyrs’ Cross- 
ing (Simon & Schuster; 311 pages; 
$24), seem transcribed from this 
mornings Middle East bulletins. In 
response to terrorist bombings in 
Jerusalem, Israel has barred West Bank 
Palestinians from entering the city. One 
rainy evening Marina Hajimi approaches 


the Shuhada checkpoint on the Ramallah | 


WILENTZ: Creating authentic portraits of each side 


road with her young son Ibrahim. He is 
suffering an asthma attack, and his Pales- 
tinian doctor has told her to get him quick- 
ly to Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem. The 
Israeli army lieutenant in charge, Ari 
Doron, sees that the boy is in bad shape 
and frantically telephones higher-ups for 
permission to let him and his mother 
through. After agonizing delays, Doron’s 
request is denied, but he decides to 
disobey the order. By then it is too 
late; Ibrahim dies in a waiting 
ambulance. 

Innocent casualties have a 
brief news life; others are sure to 
follow. But Wilentz, a former TIME 
writer who served as Jerusalem 
correspondent for the New Yorker 
from 1995-97, uses the methods of 











fiction to examine an event that is both 
achingly personal and inescapably political 
through the minds of the people most 
affected by it. Good journalists don’t claim 
to know what their subjects are thinking; 
good novelists do so for a living. 

Ibrahim Hajimi is not, it turns out, 
just another Palestinian child. His father 
Hassan is a charismatic firebrand cur- 
rently in detention in Jerusalem for sus- 
~ pected terrorist acts. And the 
boy’s maternal grandfather is 
George Raad, a Boston cardiolo- 
gist and internationally known 
Palestinian advocate. The death 
of a little boy so prominently 
connected offers a chance for 
some effective anti-Israel propa- 
ganda. To neutralize that very 
thing, Colonel Daniel Yizhar of 
West Bank security briefs Lieu- 
tenant Doron on what will be the 
official army version of the 
checkpoint episode. The story is 
mostly accurate but omits, 
Doron notes, the long period he 
spent on the phone waiting for 
an answer. He refuses to go 
along. “You believe nothing bad 
happened,” he tells Yizhar. “I 
believe we killed a baby.” 

On the other side, Raad 
resents the attempt to turn Ibra- 
him into a political weapon. At a 
rally staged in Ramallah by the 
Palestinian Authority, he speaks harsh 
words to his hosts and the crowd: “If you 
want to find someone to blame for my 
grandson’s death, look further than the sol- 
dier who was at the checkpoint that night, 
look in the mirror, as well. Look at yourself 
and the Authority, who’ve negotiated our 
birthright.” 

“Endings did not happen here,” 
Colonel Yizhar muses at one point 


#Od [vA 


1 


R T Y f MW about Israel. But novels must end, 
qpossil 


f and Wilentz resorts to a few melo- 
dramatic flourishes to tie up her sto- 
ry. The strength of Martyrs’ Cross- 
ing, though, is not its plotting but its 
authentic and persuasive portraits of 
people trying to find their way 

through, and possibly past, the traps 

of history. —By Paul Gray 
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WHAT ABOUT JOAN ABC, Tuesdays, 9:30 
p.m. E.T.; MY WIFE AND KIDS ABC, Wednes- 
days, 8 p.m. E.T. Bette may be gone, but the 
star-vehicle sitcom train of 2000-01 sput- 
ters on. The always adorable Joan Cusack is 
betrayed by the relationship comedy Joan, 


_ 
’ > : 
% | 


which cranks up her neurotic cuteness to 
clinically diagnosable levels and plays a lit- 
tle like a live-action version of Cathy. 
Damon Wayans fares better as a besieged 
patriarch in Wife, but it too visibly strains to 
be a 2lst century Cosby Show, less because 
of the bourgie African-American milieu 
than because of the tiredly wisecracking 
Huxtabilitude it shoehorns the acerbic 
Wayans into. —By James Poniewozik 


A CLASS ACT Music and lyrics by Edward 
Kleban This Broadway tribute to the lyricist 
of A Chorus Line, who never had another 
hit and died of cancer in 1988, might seem 
a precious bit of Broadway navel gazing. 





Yet it is surprisingly fresh and engaging. 
Kleban’s little-heard songs are witty and 
original—Sondheim without the the- 
saurus. And the creators (chiefly director 
and star Lonny Price) temper their affec- 
tion with candor and insight into an artist 
more familiar with frustration than 
fame. —By Richard Zoglin 


THE TAILOR OF PANAMA Directed by John 
Boorman Pierce Brosnan’s Andy Osnard is 
the anti-Bond—a cold cynic in need of a 











revolution to revive his career as a secret 
agent. Geoffrey Rush is the anti-hero, cre- 
ating an imaginary insurgency out of the 
rumors he picks up while fitting bespoke 
clothing in his élite, near bankrupt shop. 
There’s a nice irony in the way their needs 
feed each other, but the movie works it too 
hard, and when the revolution turns real, 
the film finally collapses under the burden 
of implausibility. —By Richard Schickel 


THE WIDOW OF SAINT-PIERRE Directed by 
Patrice Leconte The French word veuve 





(widow) also means guillotine. In 1850 a 
killer (Emir Kusturica) is condemned to 
death by guillotine, on an island where 
there is no such device; the local captain 
(Daniel Auteuil) must send away for one. 
Meanwhile, the killer ingratiates himself 
with the townsfolk, especially the captain’s 
wife (Juliette Binoche). Issues of life and 
death, love and friendship play out deli- 
cately and powerfully. Binoche is especial- 
ly subtle and radiant in another splendid 
drama from Leconte. —By Richard Corliss 


SEABISCUIT By Laura Hillen- 
brand Never was there so 
unlikely a horse-racing cham- 
pion as Seabiscuit. He was 
undersize, injury prone, had 
a flayed foreleg and a br 

ken-boned, one-eyed jock- 
ey. Yet, thanks toa gifted trainer, Seabiscuit 





| topped his career by beating War Admiral 


in a sensational meeting in 1938. Hillen- 
brand’s prose is often breathless and over- 
wrought, but readers should ride this one 
to the wire. —By Jesse Birnbaum 
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HEAVENLY: His 
fine Four Saints 
shows he is as 
talented as ever 





Ge 


Once a renegade, Mark Morris is now a role model 
complete with an ambitious dance center 


By TERRY TEACHOUT 


HE FIRST THING YOU SEE IS A HUGE 
white curtain covered from top to 
bottom with gibberish: To KNow TO 
KNOW TO LOVE HER SO. FOUR SAINTS 
PREPARE FOR SAINTS. A drummer fires off a 
stand-up-and-salute roll. Then the orchestra 
lurches into an off-center waltz (complete 
with a wheezing accordion on the oom- 
pahs), and a chorus starts to sing the words 
painted on the curtain, which flies open to 
reveal a dozen dancers in Spanish costumes 
prancing merrily in front of a backdrop that 


is an explosion of magenta and yellow. Hold | 


on to your ticket stub: Mark Morris’ joyous 
dance version of Four Saints in Three Acts, 


the surrealist opera by Gertrude Stein and | 


Virgil Thomson, is off and galloping. 

Four Saints, which opened in New 
York City this month (it was first seen in 
London and Berkeley, Calif., last year), 
was the exuberant centerpiece of the Mark 
Morris Dance Group’s 20th-anniversary 
season. Sixteen of the choreographer’s 
100-odd dances—from LAllegro, il 
Penseroso ed il Moderato, a full-evening 
extravaganza for 24 dancers, four singers, 
chorus and orchestra, to Peccadillos, a 
duet for Morris and a toy piano—were pre- 
sented at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


| Meanwhile, across the street, the compa- 
ny is moving into the brand-new Mark 
Morris Dance Center, its first permanent 
home in the dance capital of the world. 
The $6 million building’s top floor con- 
tains one of the biggest rehearsal studios in 
the U.S.; there will also be a school open 
to professionals as well as 
children from the sur- 
rounding economically 
depressed neighborhood. 

The five-story build- 
ing offers a telling symbol 
for what has happened to 
the man who used to be 
known as the Bad Boy of 
Modern Dance. Openly 
gay and utterly frank, he 
wore his hair in a messy 
mop, tossed off unprint- 
able remarks about his 


and made startlingly fresh dances whose 
loose-limbed, heavy-gaited steps (Morris’ 
wonderful dancers can look like James 
Thurber cartoons come to life) did noth- 
ing to conceal his passionately inspired 
response to music of all kinds (Baroque, 
Balinese, even country). 

Except for the hair (he cut it, sort of), 
Morris, 44, is still the same mouthy icono- 








MODERN MARK Moving into 
the Establishment and loving it 





clast he always was—only now his once 
controversial work has become the gold 
standard of creativity for a new generation 
of dancers, choreographers and critics. 
Charter company members like Tina 
Fehlandt are currently teaching the gospel 
of St. Mark to such prestigious ensembles 
as the American Ballet Theatre and the San 
Francisco Ballet, both of which commis- 
sioned new pieces from Morris this season. 
He is the subject of a just published coffee- 
table anthology of essays and interviews 
about L’Allegro. “Some of my dancers first 
saw the company on pss when they were 11 
and dreamed of dancing with us when they 
grew up,” he says bemusedly. “It’s a little 
strange, this whole thing of how the baby- 
boom people are now in power. Like kooky 
Bill Clinton gets elected President, and 
menopause has become something to be 
proud of. So who better to be in charge of 
what I do than me? I guess I’m the Estab- 
lishment now. Hooray!” 

Has success spoiled Mark Morris? Not 
even slightly. In his glorious production of 
Four Saints, the singers are relegated to the 
orchestra pit, while St. Teresa (Michelle 
Yard), St. Ignatius (John Heginbotham) and 
12 “assorted saints” swoop, skip, strut and 
tango across the stage, bringing out all the 
fun in an opera that, since its 1934 pre- 
miere, has been embraced almost solely by 
devotees of the avant-garde. Skating atop 
Stein’s nonsensical wordplay (“Once in a 
while and where and where around around 
is as sound and around”), Morris has creat- 
ed a heavenly playground full of beauti- 
ful saints who dance like angels. As always, 
he draws his main inspira- 
tion from the music. “It’s 
° so friendly!” Morris says 
of Thomson’s score, a fes- 
8 tively fractured reminis- 
* cence of the Sunday-school 
hymns of the composer's 
Missouri childhood. “It’s 
not complicated, and it 
doesn’t wear out.” 

Great choreographers 
have a way of spreading 
their wings in middle age. 
When he was 44, George 


colleagues in a braying class-clown voice, | Balanchine launched the New York City 


Ballet; within a decade, he was the domi- 
nant force in American ballet, making his 
art form a vital part of the cultural land- 
scape. Now, with the opening of his new 
dance center, Morris, the most prodi- 
giously gifted choreographer of the post- 
Balanchine era, has a similarly secure insti- 
tutional base from which to lead modern 
dance into the 2lst century. Ci 
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Shaquille O’Neal, the center for the Los | 
Angeles Lakers, is a co-owner of Dunk.net. 


Q. Do you use the Web? 

A. Of course I do. 

Q. Do your fingers fit on the keys? 

A. I’m a master of one-finger typing. 

Q. You flunked gym in elementary 
school. Is that because dodge ball didn't 
play to your strengths? 

A. I flunked gym because I couldn’t 
climb that rope thing. 

Q. How much of Ecce Homo, the Nietzsche 
book Phil Jackson gave you, did you read? 
A. I started reading the first chapter, but 
books that throw out a lot of names I have 
to go back and reread. So after the first 
chapter I didn’t read that much. 

Q. Can you do a rap about Nietzsche? 

A. There’s something about Nietzsche 
that’s crazy/ They thought he was crazy 
like me/ But I’m lazy/ I’m the Shaq man/ 
Matter of fact, the Shaq attack. 
Q. Is it disgusting to guard Patrick 

Ewing because he sweats so much? 

A. I don’t even feel it, because I’m too 
quick for him to guard. 

Q. Do you think your free-throw troubles 

are because Dyan Cannon is in your line of 
vision? 

A. She’s hot, but you know who was at a 
game the other day? Anna Kournikova. 

Q. She's marrying a hockey player. | 
A. Supposedly. But if she meets me, she 
won't marry him. 

Q. That's a lot of confidence. 

A. I'll stop that marriage any day. 

Q. Who wears more makeup: L.A, 
groupies or Florida groupies? 

A. L.A. groupies. Most of the L.A. groupies 
want to be actresses, so they always have 
to come out perfect looking. 

Q. What's the shortest woman you've ever 
been with? 
A. Four foot eleven. She was a little mama. 

Q. That worked out physically? 

A. Yeah. —By Joel Stein 
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You've Got Face! 


Freebie software lets you send your e-mail as a 
talking head. It's cool stuff, but will it be hot? 


WHEN I OPENED MY E-MAIL THE OTHER DAY, A BLOND 
woman named Rachel appeared on my computer 
screen. She greeted me by name and started talking | 
with great enthusiasm. Every now and then she 


stopped to smile at me or blow a kiss. I guess it detracts from the overall 
picture to say that the e-mail she was reading to me came from my broth- 
er. And that a lot of it was about the trouble he was having getting the phone 
company to install his high-speed Internet hookup. Still, it was pretty cool. 


Rachel was there thanks to a new 
technology called Facemail. Facemail 
lets you send e-mail that gets read to the 
recipient by an attractive male or female 
form or by a devil or a clown. The soft- 
ware, which is free, can be downloaded at 
www.facemail.com, and you can choose 
the face from an array. If Facemail catches 
on—yes, I'd have to say that’s still an if—it 
could change e-mail as we know it. 

The basic idea is pretty clever. The 
Facemail people have taken biologically 
based imaging—the same technology that 
creates models of human organs for sur- 
geons to practice on—and used it to create 
digital faces. Facemail faces are lifelike, in 
a Max Headroom-ish kind of way, and 
they simulate emotions based on the emot- 
icons—for example, :-)—that you put in 
your text. Type in :-X, and Rachel blows a 
kiss. Type in I-P, and she looks disgusted. 
The voice reading the e-mail is standard- 
issue IBM ViaVoice text-to-speech. 

And Facemail is about to get a lot 






changes and daylight saving time. Best of all, 
it’s surprisingly slim. With all that going on, you 
would expect it to be the size of a hand grenade. 





more interesting. In a 
few weeks you will be 
able to speak into a 
microphone in your 
computer and have 
your own voice read 
the e-mail you send. 
The company has 
signed a deal with Ko- 
dak so that sometime 
next year you will be 
able to submit a photo 
and your own face 
will be the one read- 
ing your e-mail. 

The main thing 
Facemail has going for it right now is that 
it’s fun. That's no surprise, since the com- 
pany’s CEO is Lucie Salhany, founder of 
UPN and former head of Fox Broadcast- 
ing. As its new capabilities kick in, Face- 
mail could become a lot more popular. 
After all, what grandparent wouldn’t prefer 
e-mail with the voice and image of a grand- 


the Internet, a group of online 
businesses, including the Web 
portals Excite and iWon, has 
proclaimed April 3 “Back the Net 
Day.” On that date, chosen to 
commemorate a vicious drop in the 
NASDAQ last year, Web surfers are 
encouraged to show their 
appreciation for the Internet by 
buying online, donating online and 
generally doing as much of their daily 
business as possible on the Internet. 
Says organizer Michael Tchong: “We 
must band together and send the 
world a loud, clear message that the 
Net will not only survive but thrive.” 


| child instead of coldly impersonal text? 








HEADS UP: Sent with cool new software, 
e-mail actually talks to you face to face 


Lifefx, the Newton, Mass., start-up that 
produces Facemail, is convinced there are 
broad commercial applications. One rea- 
son e-commerce is floundering, the com- 
pany says, is that buying over the Internet 
lacks the human touch. But what if you 
went to the Nike website and Michael Jor- 
dan greeted you by name, waited on you 
and personally closed the sale? The com- 
pany is also talking about using Facemail 
to make greeting cards and living wedding 
albums. And it is negotiating with Whirl- 
pool about embedding the technology in a 
computer screen on a fridge. Then if Mom 
can’t be home when the kids get back from 
school, she can leave a note with voice and 
image telling them what there is to eat. 

Facemail could 
get hot fast. Then 
again it could end up 
as yet another techno- 
logical breakthrough 
in search of a prob- 
lem. (Remember all 
that talk just a few 
years back about how 
videoconferencing was 
going to sweep the 
business world?) Per- 
sonally, I'm a fan. But 
Facemail should be 
used with a certain 
amount of caution. 
The clown looks awfully cute at first. But 
if you select the clown, put a few snippy 
words in an e-mail and add some angry 
emoticons, you've got Psycho-mail. & 
What do you think of Facemail? You can 
e-mail your comments (with face or with- 
out) to Adam at cohen@time.com 


BIT ACTOR Not all the stars of the next 
installment of the Star Wars saga, due out in 
spring 2002, will be human. Or droids. Or even 


wookies. In an interview with the 
news website CNet, Rob Coleman, one of the 
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Hormone Hazards 


Long-term estrogen use may double the risk of 
ovarian cancer. But look beyond the numbers 


I AM REALLY LOOKING FORWARD TO THE YEAR 2005. 
That’s when a large clinical trial called the Women’s 
Health Initiative (wxH1) should finally answer the 
question “Do the benefits of taking estrogen and 


progestin for years, even decades, after menopause outweigh any risks?” 
There has been lots of evidence over the years that the answer is yes and 
yet plenty of data that lean toward no. Just last week a report in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association said that taking estrogen 


for 10 years or more doubles a womans risk 
of dying from ovarian cancer. Is it any won- 
der women are confused? 

The wut should pretty well settle the 
matter because it’s a randomized, placebo- 


cer. It’s quite possible taking both drugs 
reduces the risk of ovarian cancer as well. 

Clearly, medical researchers are not as 
confident of the health benefits of long-term 
hormone therapy as they used to be. Inves- 


controlled trial, the most rigorous type of | tigators were surprised last year when pre- 


study researchers know 
how to design. More than 
27,000 women, ages 50 and 
older, are taking either the 
drugs or a dummy pill for 
anywhere from eight to 12 
years. Because neither they 
nor the medical staff run- 
ning the program knows 
who is getting what, you can 
bet the results will be as ob- 
jective as humanly possible. 

Until then, whenever 
any new study—like the 
ovarian-cancer —_ report— 
comes along, you have to 
consider it as part of the 
larger picture. The first 
thing you must realize, says 
Dr. Carmen Rodriguez, a 
senior epidemiologist at 
the American Cancer Soci- 
ety who led the study, is that a woman’s 
chances of dying from ovarian cancer are 
pretty low—about 1.7% over the course of 
her lifetime. Twice a low risk is still a low 
risk. (Study participants who took estro- 
gen actually lived longer than those who 
didn’t—partly because such volunteers of- 
ten live healthier lives and have better ac- 
cess to medical care.) 

Next, keep in mind that the J.A.M.A. 
study was conducted at a time when most 
doctors still gave women estrogen by itself. 
Since then, women who haven’t under- 
gone a hysterectomy have generally re- 
ceived estrogen plus progestin because 
the combo reduces the risk of uterine can- 





WAITING: Four years to learn 
if benefits outweigh risks 





liminary evidence from the 
WHI revealed that taking 
estrogen with or without 
progestin slightly increased 
the risk of blood clots, heart 
attacks and strokes over a 
two-year period. The re- 
searchers are waiting for the 
final results to see if the 
short-term risk is out- 
weighed by any long-term 
protection for the heart. 
Meanwhile, no one is 
denying that hormone 
therapy has some pretty 
powerful short-term bene- 
fits. “Estrogen is still the 
most effective treatment 
for hot flashes and peri- 
menopausal symptoms,” 
notes Dr. JoAnn Manson, 
chief of preventive medi- 
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| cine at Harvard’s Brigham and Women’s 


Hospital. Nor is there anything in the lat- 
est study to suggest that women should 
avoid taking hormones for a few years 
around menopause. However, as a practi- 
cal matter, women who have a family his- 
tory of ovarian cancer or have undergone 
a partial hysterectomy (ovaries still intact) 
may want to rethink their choices for 
long-term hormone replacement. The 
rest of us are just going to have to wait four 
years for more definitive answers. a 





For more on the Women’s Health Initiative, 
visit: www.nhibi.nih.gov/whi/hrt.htm. You 
can e-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 














WALK ON BY It was a relief 
six years ago when health 

Officials announced that engaging in 30 
minutes of moderate exercise, like gar- 


: 


dening, most days of the week could pro- | 


vide the same cardiovascular benefits as 
going for the burn. Well, it just got better. 


Researchers report 





that, in women at least, 
one hour a week of 
walking—even slowly— 
could cut the risk of 
heart disease in half. 
Suggestion: Don't make 
the ice cream parlor 
your destination. 


a 


WIRED Americans with an irregular heart- 
beat are used to the idea of a pacemaker 
implanted in the chest. Now researchers 
report that patients with congestive heart 
failure may also be helped by a hunk of 
hardware. In two-thirds of 134 subjects 
Studied, an implantable device called 
InSync restored the heart's malfunctioning 
electrical circuitry. As a result, patients 
could walk longer distances and climb 
more stairs without experiencing 
shortness of breath or fatigue. InSync is 
not yet approved by the FDA, but the nod 
is expected in late summer. 


APRES ASPIRIN A blood thinner called 
clopidogrel can reduce the risk of fatal 
and nonfatal heart attacks and strokes 
20% in folks with unstable angina, 
according to a study of 12,500 subjects 
worldwide. Clopidogrel is already used 
after angioplasty procedures—Vice Pres- 
ident Dick Cheney took it—but this latest 
study may make it the most significant 
advance in the management of heart 
disease since aspirin. If only clopidogrel 
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were as cheap: it costs about $3 a pill. 





BAD NEWS = 
PREGNANT PAUSE The 
real No. 1 killer of pregnant 
women and new 
of childbirth 
or stroke 


still rare, occu 
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moms is not 
Tid 
homicide 


complicatior 
hemorrh but 
Murder rs twice as 
int or recently 
gnant, compared 
with other women of 
the same >. Re 
search >No 
explanation, but the 
stress of p 


might incre 


ancy 
the in 
cidence of domestic 
violence. —By Janice 
M. Horowitz 
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It's Not Their Fault | 


Face it. Greed and speculation—not overly 
bullish Internet analysts—ied to the tech bubble 


WALL STREET ANALYSTS HAVE A CREDIBILITY PROB- 
lem. No question. But this silliness about tech ana- 
lysts’ causing the stock market to inflate and then 
burst has got to stop. It’s way too convenient. The 


lesson here isn’t that the analysts are shills. It’s that greed and speculation 
come disguised, and if you don’t accept your own failure to unmask those 
wealth raiders, you’re bound to fall victim next time around too. 

In the post-bubble witch hunt, two Internet analysts are getting most 


of the blame—Henry Blodget at Merrill 
Lynch and Mary Meeker at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter. They're natural targets. Both 
work at influential brokerage firms. Both 
reportedly made $15 million, give or take, as 
Internet stocks soared in 1999. And both 
now concede the obvious: they were too 
slow to downgrade dozens of stocks. Their 
bullishness in the face of impend- 

ing disaster has riveted atten- 
tion on the analyst’s role 
across Wall Street. It’s 
not a pretty picture. 

JP Morgan, for 
example, instructs 
analysts to tell a 
company when its 
rating is going 
down. The compa- 
ny can then ask for a 
change in the accom- 
panying research note. 
And the analyst must give 
a reason for declining to do 
so. That sorry procedure came to 
light last week. It casts analysts as 
puppets of the companies they follow. 
Meanwhile, brokerages routinely pay 
them to land underwriting deals, a sale 
most easily closed with a glowing research 
report in hand. 

So glaring are such conflicts of interest 
that Byron Wien, stock-market strategist at 
Morgan Stanley, took the system to task in 
his research report: “It is clear that the pro- 
fession has some serious work to do to re- 
build confidence,” he wrote, urging ana- 
lysts to be “intellectually honest and 
independent.” My favorite criticism comes 
from the stock jocks on cNBCc—the very 
same folks who made stars of bulls like 
Blodget and Meeker by putting them on 
the air day after day while the bubble was 
still bloating. These watchdogs now insist 





















that analysts answer for their miscalls. 
O.K., but who’s insisting that the TV folk 
answer for airing this stuff ad nauseam and 
without balance? The print world isn’t 
blameless either. Nobody wanted to hear 
that Net stocks were incendiary. Audi- 
ences would have tuned out. 
But can you really blame analysts for 
what happened with VA Linux Sys- 
tems? The software company 
filed to go public at $12 a 
share in 1999. Before any 
analyst had a chance to 
publish a word, demand 
enabled underwriter 
Credit Suisse First Bos- 
ton to raise the 
IPO to $30. May- 
be it should have 
stuck to the initial 
price, which in 
theory anyway was 
__based on some 
valuation mod- 
el. But it scarce- 
ly mattered. 
Investors wanted the stock so badly 
they bid it up to $239 in a day. Bullish an- 
alyst reports came in weeks later, and 
guess what? The stock fell steadily. It’s 
now under $4. That pattern was not un- 
usual. It suggests that the only thing in- 
vestors were paying attention to was their 
dreams. And that’s the best disguise of all, 
really. You tell yourself instant wealth 
makes sense; it’s your turn to hit the lot- 
tery. But of course we can’t all hit the lot- 
tery together. In the end a dream is ex- 
actly that, whether there’s an analyst in it 
or not. a 





See time.com/personal for more on the 
market. E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. 
See him Tuesdays on CNNfn at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 


may not be the only one your boss is un- 
derpaying. The IRS recently warned that 
more small-business owners are failing to 
withhold income and other taxes from 
their employees’ pay- 
checks. Some com- 
panies are even 
bragging on the Net 
or in seminars 
about how easily 
they get away with it, 
making spurious 


claims that the taxes ap- 
ply only to foreign corporations. Offenders 
Caught in the new crackdown could face 
time in jail and severe fines. But 
Stiffs don’t get off the hook either. In the 
event that your boss manages to dodge 
the feds, you will have to foot the bill. So if 
aint 1 amma 
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State Farm Agent? 
Now that makes me nervous. 
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Bee expert Dr. Norman Gary will gladly blanket his body with 20,000 honeybees. But never, repeat never, will Norm Gary do someth ig 
as Outlandish, as preposterous, and as truly bizarre as insuring his car with some kind of cut-rate car insurance. Want to play it safe 


with your car insurance? “Bee” like Norm, and go with the dependable service and competitive rates you get with a State Farm Agent 


— 
STATE FARM 





Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there: | 


statefarm.com” \ 





INSURANCE 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL 


HE’S SUPER—THANKS FOR ASKING 











In the face of rampant rumors and even a prime-time grilling from Barbara Walters, 
RICKY MARTIN has gracefully kept his sexuality a well-guarded secret. But the 
woman rumored to be Martin's girlfriend is ripping off the closet doors to expose 
Ricky as the greatest Latin lover since Casanova cruised through the 18th century. 
Prefacing her remarks with “I'm not supposed to talk about this,” Ines Misan told 
the New York Post that Martin “is all man,” graciously noting that “on a scale of 

1 to 10, I'll give him a 20.” As if that didn’t clarify matters, the 20-year-old Latvian 
model addressed the whispers of Martin's homosexuality more directly: “It’s like a 
joke. | wish every man were so gay.” Despite the kind words, Martin's reps insist 
the two are “just friends.” 


HOW MARRIAGE 
HAS TAMED HER 





- AStand-Up Guy 


> JERRY SEINFELD came out of ear- 
: ly retirement last week to bring 







So nervous were MTV and VH1 = the world up to date on every- 
last week that they aired the video 2 thing he’s been doing for the past 
for MADONNA's What It Feels Like a8 
for a Girl only ‘late at three years. It took about eight 
night. Too hot for those wusses. minutes. In an appearance on 
But not for us. Print is the only The Late Show with David Letter- 
medium tough enough to handle man, Seinfeld shared the obliga- 
the kind of graphic violence and tory picture of his four-month-old 
ae cprmipmapnaraed b daughter Sascha and chatted 
see mh aaa ag Plus you y about his annual head-clearing 
can read it over and over in the cross-country drives. His stand- 
light of day. The video depicts up material consisted of diatribes 
Madonna behind the wheel of a against people who ask other peo- 
yellow Camaro with a front license ple to say hello for them; Jared, the 
ance eyo Merl formerly obese Subway-sandwich 
slams into leering young men and dieter; and the folks at Pizza Hut, 
scratches a police car before who insist on hiding cheese in 
picking up an elderly woman at a every possible crevice of their 
lewdly named old-folks’ home. product. It was not a radical de- 
Then Madonna and gal pal switch parture from his previous work. 
plete beatin ie el Seinfeld did break from routine a 
players and execute a Thelma & bit in displaying a previously un- 
Louise-style crash into a pole. seen blue streak, as “ass” and 
Madonna says her character is “mofo” exploded from his mouth 
“acting out a fantasy and doing with Martin Lawrence- esque 
things girls are not supposed to ease. Kids really do change you. 
do.” She and Ritchie will continue : é 
their act again soon: the two will 


do an ad for BMW. 
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It's one thing for KOBE BRYANT and Shaquille O'Neal to have an 

) Ongoing personality conflict. But now Bryant isn't doing his homework, 

and that’s the kind of behavior his coach just won't tolerate. In an 

interview with the Chicago Sun-Times, Los Angeles Lakers coach Phil 

| Jackson said his 22-year-old Superstar was bored with the team’s offense 

and a potentially divisive force in the locker room, but perhaps more 

} ominously, a slack reader. Jackson assigned the Italian-raised Bryant 

) Corelli's Mandolin by Louis de Berniéres because “Kobe's a real 

) Mediterranean kid,” said Jackson. “I thought the book would be a good 

look at the culture he’s attached to. It’s a beautiful book. Tragic. But he 

didn’t like it. Last year | gave him a book by Paul Beatty, The White Boy 

Shuffle, about a black youth who grows up in a white community. But Kobe 

had no affinity for it. He’s not willing to let someone else's ideas penetrate 

| his mind.” Or perhaps he just prefers the top picks on Amazon.com. 


FITZROY BARRETT—GLOBE PH. 
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Which one’s loaded 
with healthy stuff, and which 


ones are just loaded? 


A: Only “C” has calcium, active cultures, and more vitamins than ever. Light” just got fitter. 


(And, of course, that divine taste.) So Dannon Light® is now Light ‘n Fit” 








ESSAY 


Roger Rosenblatt 


The News About Jessica 





COURTESY THE SOLOMON FAMILY 





HE NEWS IS ABOUT JESSICA, OUR FIRST GRANDCHILD (HAVE 

a cigar; no, don’t), who was born on March 1, just under 

7 Ibs. and 19 in. big. I hold her on the couch as she sleeps 

swaddled—part baby, part blanket—in the crook of my 
arm. Her harpist’s fingers twitch in independent dreams. The 
threads of blue veins above her barely visible eyebrows run 
like rivers on a map. It comes back to you, holding babies—the 
surprisingly substantial weight. 

The news is also about Jessica literally, in that as she sleeps, 
the news is on TV. As I hold Jessica, 15-year-old Charles Andrew 
Williams sits in the back of a police car that is about to take him 
to a county juvenile facility for killing two fellow students in 
Santee, Calif. His skin looks smoother than a baby’s. 

I casually realize that part of my grandfatherly duties will 
be to hold Jessica safe 
from the news, but the 
thought is too easy. She 
will also need to be alert to 
the news. When she is old 
enough, I will inform her 
that I am in the news 
business—or on the soft 
edges of it—and she may 
ask what the news busi- 
ness is. I will tell her that 
it has to do with knowing 
and understanding what 
is going on in the world. 

If she demands more, 
of course, I will be forced 
to let her know that I have 
never understood most of the news—not the child killings, the 
tribal slaughters, the religious wars, the categorical hatreds, 
the fate of the poor, the diseased, the driven from their homes. 
I have never understood the weather, Not that these deficien- 
cies have stood in the way of my sonorous brayings about the 
nature of the universe. 

You see, Jessica, the reason that America makes guns avail- 
able to children is ... It’s this way, Jessica: Some people live in 
the slums, and others live on the hills, and this is because ... Look 
here, Jessica: The market goes up and the market goes down, and 
the explanation is ... She is smiling now, an involuntary reflex. 

Lest she laugh in my face, I should tell her that there are 
other kinds of news I do understand. The news of the heart’s 
surprises, for example. I should tell her about my brother, her 
granduncle, who last month upped and got married for the first 
time to a schoolteacher from Beijing. He spent an entire life 
alone, and then appears the thoroughly lovely Chao Mei, and 
presto change-o, a heart beats. I should tell Jessica about that. 

And I should also tell her about the news of the obvious 
truth. That took me decades to learn. As a young writer, I was 











the dandiest, cleverest wit and wise guy—a cinch if one pos- 
sesses the meager gifts. And then after witnessing enough pain 
and plain courage in the world, I simply reversed course and 
started writing about the life before my eyes. Eventually one 
understands that the world is largely made up of obvious 
truths, lying in the open, begging to be repeated. 

So I should also tell her about the news of the familiar, 
which is always strange. And the news of the routine and con- 
tinuous, which is always shocking. 

I should tell her about the news of the just and the good. I 
should relate the story of Billings, Mont., which in the Christ- 
mas season in the mid-1990s was invaded by members of the 
Klan and other subhumans. The intruders knocked over head- 
stones in the Jewish cemetery, tormented an old black minis- 
ter in his church, painted 
swastikas on the homes of 
Native Americans. Then 
they tossed a cinder block 
through a Jewish child's 
window, which was sig- 
nified by a menorah. So 
the local paper printed 
up a full-page picture of 
a menorah, which the 
predominantly Christian 
people of Billings placed 
in their windows, and 
soon the subhumans 
were kicked out. I should 
tell her that story. 

I should tell her that 
there is the news of the honest broker. And the news of the fair- 
minded. And of the modest, the quiet, the traditional, the faith- 
ful, the harmless, the on time, the responsible, the unglamorous, 
the unambitious, the unchatty, the constant and the tender. 

Four friends have died of cancer in recent years, slowly and 
without complaint. While they were dying, the O.]. trial came 
and went, Monica came and went. I should tell Jessica about 
the news of the dignified and the brave. 

The news business, I should tell her finally, involves 
knowing and understanding all that goes on in the world—the 
gentle and the intelligent as well as the stupid and the mur- 
derous. And while I would not wish this work on her unless 
she wishes it for herself, still I should say that if one acknowl- 
edges the full breadth of the news, then the pursuit of it makes 
for a useful life. 

As I hold her, a girl in Santee is attempting to find the words 
to buoy the spirits of a brokenhearted friend. In northeast 
America, we are beginning to dig out of adeep and snow-packed 
winter and to catch flashes of sunlight. This, I should tell her, is 
news of gratitude and hope—or the news about Jessica. Bw 
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For music, For your important stuff, 


9 im® 
there’s CD-RW. there’s Zip® 250. 
) 
1 Sure, CDs are great for burning music. But do you really want to store irreplaceable files on a 
° cheap, scratchable CD? With their rugged shell and titanium-based construction, lomega Zip® 
lomega 


250MB disks are far more durable than CD-RW. And they make it easy to organize, share and 
back up your critical files. No wonder Zip owners give their products 


higher ratings than CD-RW owners for speed, reliability 





and ease of use. Why settle for anything less? 
More than 40 million people around the 
world trust lomega—the company that 
invented quick, affordable, dependable 


digital space. 


For a limited time, get up to $20 mail-in savings on select Zip disk multi-packs. 


Offer good until June 2, 2001 at these fine electronic retailers or at iomega.com. 
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HISTORY 
REPEATS ITSELF 
INOWNING 


CHEVY SILVERADO HD. 
2001 MOTORTREND TRUCK OF THE YEAR. 


THE TR UCK. Who says it’s tougher the second time around? Obviously not us. Sure, we enjoyed seeing the 
Silverado" win Motor Trend's Truck of the Year award. But now we're back. And this time success has a new name, 
Silverado Heavy-Duty, the latest winner of Motor Trend’s Truck of the Year honor. The most powerful heavy-duty pickup 
you can get! Most powerful gas engine. Most powerful diesel engine! Most payload capacity of any full-size pickup? 
And most standard torque. Now that's how you repeat history. Silverado Heavy-Duty. It's more Truck. From Chevy.™ 
The most dependable, longest-lasting trucks on the road? 877-THE TRUCK or chevy.comisilverado 


SILVERADO HD 
LIKE A ROCK 





